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Recreation Workers and the Preservation and 
Development of Democracy 


HE PURPOSE of the recreation movement is not to build democracy, but rather to build perma- 
| nently satisfying life: *No lesser purpose is adequate. 

.., Incidentally we do ‘believe that when life activities are warmly human and satisfy both in 
the.doing and the remembering, men are less likely to murder, steal and commit adultery. Men are 
better citizens, probably, when life flows strongly than when it is stagnant. However, the funda- 
mental purpose of the recreation movement is not to end adultery, theft, murder, bad citizenship. 
The fundamental purpose is no purely negative, ‘““Thou shalt not.’’ It is the opening of gates to 
life rather than the closing of paths to death. Yet many of us have a faith, probably not capable 
of proof because contributing factors cannot be isolated, that to bring about a strong current of life 
tends to cleanse the whole stteam and to bring about a loyalty to life itself that casts out many of the 
evils of the world. In other words the incidental by-product of the recreation movement is all-im- 
portant, but it is not to be sought directly. 

Heights of goodness and virtue come as a by-product not as a result of direct seeking. 

Having said all this, may we not also write down that one issue is so fundamental to perma- 
nently satisfying life that recreation workers cannot dodge it; that they are justified in choosing their 
methods with reference to the effect on this issue? It is the issue of democracy, of liberty, of freedom 
for the individual to build his own life, to choose his own activities, in short to be himself. This is 
the issue of self-determination. 

Recreation workers are justified in planning all the methods of work in music, drama, crafts, 
athletics, from the point of view of training men and women in intelligent choice, in giving oppor- 
tunities for self-training in self-management, collective management of their own affairs. 

If you and I lived in an absolute monarchy we would still want to sing and dance and write 
and try to make beautiful things. However, most of us who have grown up in the world of Joseph 
Lee, Jane Addams, Jacob Riis, Charles W. Eliot, George E. Johnson, Clark W. Hetherington, John 
Dewey, cannot think of most men obtaining the greatest permanent satisfactions when all their lives 
are controlled from without by a totalitarian state, when they are told what to think, whether to vote 
yes or no, when they are told what God to worship. 

To us active participation in our government, national, state and local, or at least the right to 
so participate, is a part of abundant living, a form of recreation if you will. Something is taken away 
from us, we are no longer complete, fully members, if we do not participate through our government 
in such controls of our joint living as are essential in a world of cooperative planning. 

It is impossible for most of us to think of men as supremely happy except as they share in the 
self-determination of their own lives. Our whole picture of life—our whole thinking for generations 
has been on that basis. That is America—our United States. 

If then democracy is the air we breathe, is essential to our life and happiness, even though it 
be not the end and purpose of our recreation program, still we are justified in studying all our work 
in all its branches from the point of view of what methods do most to give self-training for democ- 
racy; do most to preserve and further develop democracy. 

What methods do most to train in intelligent choice, in learning to work happily with others, 
in learning to follow as well as to lead when we have chosen our leaders, in learning to choose others 
for service according to their gifts, in learning to abide by decisions which have been arrived at under 
democratic processes, even When we are outvoted, in learning how to work for changes within our 
democratic framework by other means than physical violence? 

In our government recreation systems in order to further democracy we may well help men to 
canvass the great variety of human activities open to them, to learn how to choose intelligently be- 
tween them, to help individuals and groups in music, drama and other specific activities to plan to- 
gether and work together in carrying through musical and dramatic festivals and other special occa- 
sions. We must recognize that democratic planning is more costly in time and leadership, is in im- 
mediate results less efficient than executive planning. However-—every one is interested in recreation 
activities, every one has a measure of knowledge in this field. Here is an unusual field for the exer- 
cise of democracy, for training in democracy. Recreation planning ought to be kept close to the 
people. 

Of course in health, education, recreation there are technical questions which belong to the ex- 
perts, but painful and difficult as the democratic process is there are many questions related to recrea- 
tion in the neighborhood that can wisely be settled only by the democratic process. If we become so 
enamored of efficiency that we decide to leave all questions for the city manager, the recreation com- 
missioner, the staff executives, we may wake up to find we have established an efficient machine, but 
have helped to abolish democracy. The recreation movement has a vital part to perform in buttressing 
democracy. Its great function is to establish vital living, but its methods should be those that build 
democracy. HOWARD BRAUCHER. 
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The Program of Games 





EFORE THE PLAY program for the children can 
R be arranged, the important question to be 

answered is that which pertains to the game 
itself and to the reason why it has such a hold on 
the child. What we call a game is most of the 
child’s life; it is the way the child develops. The 
enormous body of experience and knowledge 
which the child gathers in the first couple of years 
is gathered in his play. He plays all the time and 
he takes his games seriously. 

In analyzing the child’s behavior and develop- 
ment we see that development takes place simul- 
taneously in different directions and on different 
levels. The child is born whole and grows as such. 
Not only his eyes develop, or his ears, or his feet, 
but the whole organism develops while the child 
coordinates his experiences. The function stimu- 
lates the organs, and more developed organs grope 
for new experiences. The games must be varied 
so as to fit this orderly development of the child. 
They must stimulate his eyes, ears, legs and his 
whole being. 

for the youngest children the games should be 
very simple, and the growth in skill which each 
of them involves should be very gradual and fitted 
to the age and experience of the group in ques- 
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tion. For instance, the older child plays more 
readily than a very young child and gets more out 
of a game; the child who has had experience only 
in watching other children playing will play better 
than an older child who has never participated in 
or witnessed any games. 

The way in which the child plays may be safely 
taken as an indication of his development. To 
play a game the child must be sufficiently de- 
veloped physically, mentally and socially. This 
does not mean that we must wait for certain 
tests to establish with definiteness the degree of 
development. It is obvious that if the child can- 
not run we would not introduce a game in which 
running is the main feature. We do not begin to 
teach a spelling game before the child can spell, 
and we do not score players on colors when the 
child does not know them. Similarly, we do not 
force a very small child into a group before he 
has a chance to look around and has noticed his 
playmates. But on the other hand we do not wait 
passively until all the powers of the child are fully 
developed. The game serves as a tool with which 
we can aid in development. All of us have played 
games, and, even now, we can observe how we 
learn to play a new game. We never do it 
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perfectly and we improve with time and practice. 
This is much more true of the child. 

Fundamentally, most of the child’s games re- 
quire only primary skills. This is probably why 
the games for a very young child grow so rapidly 
in type and number. There is a game for every 
skill, such as skipping, running, jumping, muscu- 
lar coordination, for capacities in the sensory field, 
and for mental abilities such as concentration and 
others. In time, as the child develops further, he 
combines these skills and his games become more 
and more elaborate while they also become less 
numerous. This is probably the reason why the 
child who has had a very limited experience in 
game life does not enjoy outdoor sports later on. 
He has been deprived of the development of skills 
which are essential in the field of sports. 

In preparing lists of children’s games it is es- 
sential to analyze what skills each game involves 
so that the games will fit the needs of individual 
groups. One would not play games requiring a 
long, sustained effort with undernourished chil- 
dren, nor running games with children who have 
heart trouble. A crippled child would have his 
games suited accordingly, though we must never 


permit the child to be convinced that he is hopeless 
because of being crippled, or that there is nothing 
for him in life. 

An unwise choice of games presents manifold 
dangers. First, it may cause physical strain. We 
must remember that certain skills cannot be ac- 
quired through exercise but must wait for the 
maturation of the organism. This is probably most 
important with the youngest children. The next 
danger lies in creating inferiority complexes in 
children who for specific reasons always fail in 
games. This danger is most serious in a group of 
children of wide age range and also among chil- 
dren whose physical development is very unequal. 
Dividing groups upon a more equal basis will 


and will prevent a good 


minimize this danger 
deal of bullying and inferiority complexes. Total 
elimination of competition, praise and reward 
helps also to minimize these dangers. 

Another danger lies in playing games in which 
one child chooses another one to take his place. 
The children, even the smallest, take their own 
friends, and there are always one or more chil- 
dren whom no one seems to choose. Even the 


youngest children feel this very keenly. It is the 
place of the teacher to look out for the lost little 
souls. If the teacher is chosen she should give a 
turn to such a lost child, or, in a friendly manner, 
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suggest that perhaps the children should give a 
turn to everyone, or one neighbor to the other. 
The point on which the teacher should score is 
that arbitrary rule is not her only alternative. She 
should teach the children to consider others will- 
ingly. The choice in such a game is very im- 
portant. Depriving the child of free choice takes 
away much of the child’s enjoyment. The game 
training should give to every child the feeling that 
everyone should have a turn. Thus the game pro- 
perly conducted will produce not selfishness, but 
consideration of others. 


Games of the Sensori-motor Field 


We group under this heading all games, tradi- 
tional and designed by educators, which explicitly 
involve the perceptive power of the children. ‘It 
is not true that the games comprising this group 
are sensory games in the restricted meaning of the 
word. The distinction is purely a matter of con- 
venience. As an illustration we may take a game 
of color matching. We choose to begin with 
objects which are similar, such as blocks. To the 
child they are identical. They are equal in size, 
their color is the same and so is their shape. The 
child is requested to differentiate one from an- 
other. When we take the situation as a whole we 
see that it involves not only discrimination con- 
cerning the blocks, but that it also involves the 
teacher, other children, the room in which the 
child plays, the child’s condition and a host of 
other factors. Thus we see the sensori-motor 
games are labeled arbitrarily, purely for conveni- 
ence of classification, and not because of any fun- 
damental separation of the factors involved. 

In proceeding with this arbitrary classification, 
we may establish the following grouping within 
the sensori-motor field: discrimination of color, 
of sound, of muscular coordination and of obser- 
vation. 


Sight Games 


Color Matching. Take three objects each of 
which has a duplicate in color and shape. Tell the 
child to pick one. After he does this, tell him to 
find one just the same in the duplicate set. Do 
not use the names of the colors with the children 
of about two years of age. The child must have 
sufficient experience on the subverbal level. After 
the child has had some experience in discriminat- 
ing between colors, supplying the name _ will 
help him without undue confusion. With older 
children the game may progress more quickly. 
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As the second step take six objects which are 
different in shape but paired in colors. The child 
should be told to pick two things that look the 
same. If the child has had sufficient experience 
in matching identical objects he will pick out the 
only similarity, which is the color. 

Name the colors, as the third step, and tell the 
children to pick out blue, red, and yellow. Be 
sure to have only the primary colors at the be- 
sinning. When one is sure the children know the 
colors well and are able to apply the right names 
to them, one can go on to the next step of the 
game. 

The teacher begins the game by saying, “I see 
something in this room that is red.” She does not 
name the object, and she tells the children to guess 
which object she means. The child who guesses 
correctly names the next object. Soon the chil- 
dren play this game very skillfully and choose not 
only objects of one color, but tiny spots on the 
objects which are the specific color which they 
name. 

Color matching can be played anywhere and 
one need not begin with the first step. The de- 
cision as to what to play must be based upon the 
experience and knowledge of colors of those in 
the group. The game should be played with 
rather small groups, because every child should 
have a few turns. Individual attention should 
be paid to children who fail in recognizing colors 
and the reason for failure established. 


Sound Games 

Jingle Keys. The children sit or stand in a cir- 
cle, with one player in the middle. The teacher 
gives one of the children in the circle a bunch of 
keys which the child shakes. The child in the 
middle must guess who has the 
keys. Care must be taken that 
the keys do not jingle out of 
turn because it is very con- 
fusing to the children. The 
child who fails to guess loses 
his turn and the holder of the 
keys takes his place in the 
middle of the circle. 

Hiding the Clock. The chil- 
dren leave the room, and the 
teacher hides the alarm clock. 
The children come back and 
try to locate the clock. The one 
who finds it first has the next 
turn to hide the clock. 





Knocking on the Object. One child is blind- 
folded in the middle of the group. Some other 
child knocks on a certain object. The blindfolded 
child tries to guess on what the other child is 
knocking. If the child fails he loses his turn, but 
he always should be shown again so he can iden- 
tify the sound and the object. 

Dog and a Bone. The room must be absolutely 
quiet for this game. No one should move around. 
All the children sit around in a circle. One child 
with his eyes closed sits in the middle. In front 
of him lies an object which represents a dog’s bone. 
The teacher points to one child. This child gets up 
noiselessly and tries to creep up into the middle 
and take away the dog’s bone. If he is success- 
ful, he becomes a dog. After some time the bone 
should be placed in back of the child as it is more 
difficult to tell when the sound is approaching 
from the rear. The teacher should watch very 
carefully that the child does not open his eyes. 
When “the dog” hears someone approaching, he 
keeps his eyes closed and points his finger in the 
direction of the approaching sound. He may also 
say “Bow-wow.” Care must be taken that the 
child points only where he hears the sound and 
not just anywhere. If the game is always played 
exactly according to the rules children soon play 
it very well. When it is played carelessly it opens 
the way to cheating. 

Jacob and Rachel. This game is considered 
most difficult as it involves movement while blind- 
folded. Previous games described give children 
the experience of being blindfolded, but at the be- 
ginning only the bravest children take the risk of 
being “it” in this game, and only the oldest group 
in the room should play it. Never urge the child 
to permit blindfolding. This game affords much 
fun to the spectators, so the 
children enjoy watching it. 

The safest way to play the 
game is in circle formation. 
Two blindfolded children are 
in the circle. One calls out: 
“Rachel, where are you?” And 
Rachel answers, “I am here, 
Jacob.” Jacob, directed by the 
sound, goes and catches 
Rachel. Never hurry this game. 
It may take a year of nursery 
school experience for a three- 
year-old before he volunteers 
to play. 
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Observation Games 

The Peddler. The child takes three objects and 
gives them out to three children. Then he chooses 
a child to collect the distributed objects in the 
order in which they were given out. If the child 
succeeds in collecting the objects in their proper 
order, he is next to distribute the articles and to 
choose some one to collect them. The eyes of the 
child should not be covered when he first begins 
to learn to play the game. When the children 
master the game and know it is the order in which 
they collect the objects that matters, one more 
object should be added, and the children change 
places while the child looks on. When the children 
are thoroughly familiar with this step in the 
game, the eyes of the child may be covered while 
the children holding the objects change places. 
The addition of the objects should not be rapid 
as the addition of one object means more than one 
step in difficulty. There are six possible positions 
with three objects, but with four, there are twenty- 
four possible positions. 

A similar game may be played with the chil- 
dren seated around in a circle. The objects are 
placed on the floor. One of the children changes 
the position of the objects, the other child tries to 
restore the original order. The one who succeeds 
has the next turn in arranging the objects. This 
game should be played with a smaller number of 
children, because there are fewer people partici- 
pating actively in the game. If many children 
play, they have to wait too long for their turn, 
while in Peddler every child who holds the object 
feels he has a turn. Peddler has also a stronger 
appeal than just playing with the objects. 

Who is Gone from the Circle? In this game all 
the children stand in the circle. One child is in 
the middle; he has a good chance to look around 
to notice who is in the circle. Then he is blind- 
folded, and one child is sent out of the room. The 
signal “ready” is given and the child takes off the 
covering from his eyes. Now he tries to guess 
who left the circle. At the beginning the child 
guessing may have three turns; later on, only one. 
This game should not be played until all the chil- 
dren are well acquainted with each other and 
know one another’s name. 

Where Was Bobby Standing Before? This game 
is usually played with a small number of children, 
not more than eight or ten at first, and they must 
be acquainted. The children may sit in a row or 
circle, or stand, but each keeps an assigned place. 


One child covers his eyes and another changes his 
place. When the change is made the child is told 
to uncover his eyes and find where Bobby was 
before. The child is seldom satisfied with point- 
ing. He usually takes the child and brings him 
back to his place. When the child guesses cor- 
rectly he chooses a successor to have the next 
turn. 

The same game may be played with added dif- 
ficulties. The next step would be to have two 
children change their places and have to be brought 
back, and so on increasing the number until all 
children change their positions and the child is 
asked to restore the original order. 


Coordination Games 

The coordination games include all games in- 
volving muscular coordination such as throwing, 
catching, stepping, hopping, and others. Before 
the child is able to walk he is able to roll a ball 
providing the ball is large enough and not too 
large, and the target at which he rolls the ball is 
also large enough. 

The first game with the ball is to have two 
children sit on the floor opposite each other with 
legs widely spread and roll the ball to each other. 
In first attempts in throwing and catching, it is 
well to use bean bags instead of balls. They do 
not bounce and are much easier to get hold of 
than the rubber ball. It is well to have a few of 
them for the use of the children. 

A following scale of games may be arranged 
with bean bags: 

Have a few boxes or baskets and ask the chil- 
dren to aim at the basket, first from a short dis- 
tance and then from further away. 

Have a smaller aim at which to throw, like a 
much smaller box, anything that can hold the 
bean bag. 

Play catch with the bean bag with one child or 
more. No games should be played where the 
scores are kept, where children who fail are 
eliminated, or where one side wins. 

The child is not interested in winning but in 
his own achievement. Putting these into the play 
school would defeat the purpose of the game and 
violate the natural development of the child. Next 
in difficulty come the games with the ball. 

Rolling the Ball at the Object. Cover a corner 
with a large piece of cardboard. On the side 
touching the floor have a large opening cut out; 
the smaller the children the larger should be the 
opening. Stand a short distance away and show 
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the child how to roll the ball into that semi-circu- 
lar opening. Have a few cardboards with open- 
ings of different sizes, and also an assortment of 
rubber balls. The children play freely and like 
this game very well. 

Catching the Ball. The first catch is always on 
a bounce. Small children seldom try to play catch 
with a ball alone. The rubber ball is too unruly 
for them and they need the teacher’s help. Play- 
ing catch can be played only with a few children. 


Hot Potato. The children sit in a circle. The 
teacher shows them the ball and tells them it is a 
hot potato—very hot. No one can hold it—he 
must roll it away at once. The tempo of this 
game should be quick, as the children soon begin 
to hold the ball and the game loses its imaginative 
power. 


Teacher Goes Last. A few children, never more 
than ten, stand in a row. One is a teacher and 
stands before them. He throws the ball to each 
child in succession and every child catches it on a 
bounce, and then throws it back on the bounce. If 
the teacher loses the ball he goes last, and the 
first child in a row then becomes a teacher. After 
the children learn to play the game well, not only 
the teacher goes last when he loses the ball, but 
also any child who does not catch the ball. This 
last rule should never be introduced in the begin- 
ning, however, as it produces confusion among 
the children. 


Walking 


Games involving walking are well liked by chil- 
dren and many games of this type may be played 
with a large number of children. 


Stepping Along the Board. Place a plain board, 
quite large, on the floor, and let the children walk 
along on it. Elevate it by placing a few cigar 
boxes under it. If the elevation is high, have 
both sides of the board well guarded. A person 
at each end follows the child carefully. If at any 
stage of the game the child is afraid, hold him by 
the hand or take him off entirely. Nothing is ac- 
complished when a child is afraid. 


Stepping the Stones. Place a few large squares, 
or square blocks, on the floor, and tell the children 
to hop over them. Arrange the stones in a line. 
Tell the children that these are stones in the river 
and that they will have to step carefully on the 
stones; if they miss, they will step into the river 
and their feet will be wet. 


Jack Be Nimble. Place a block on the middle of 
the floor, with the children sitting around in a 
group. One child is Jack. All the children recite 
the nursery rhyme, “Jack be nimble, Jack be 
quick,” and on the words “Jack jump” the child 
jumps over his “candlestick.” 

Crosses. Mark one cross less on the floor than 
you have children. The children march to the 
music around the room. When the music stops, 
all of them must run and stand on a cross. The 
one who fails to find a cross goes to the end of 
the marching line, Repeat as long as the children 
enjoy playing it. 

Follow the Leader. The leader should always be 
the teacher. A good march music should accom- 
pany the game. The movements which the chil- 
dren are to repeat should be simple and done over 
and over again until the children do them quite 
accurately, 


Singing Games 

Sally Saucer 

Drop the handkerchief. I tisket 
Did you ever see a lassie? 
Rosy apple, lemon and pear 
Sally goes round the moon 
Looby Loo 

Our shoes are made of leather 
Here we go round the mulberry bush 
Ring a ring o’ roses 

10. Isabella 

11. The muffin man 

12. London bridge 

13. The farmer in the dell 

14. Round and round the village 
15. Poor Mary sits aweeping 

16. Here comes a bluebird 

17. Old Roger is dead 

18. Bingo 

19. It is so nice in the woods today 
20. Thorn Rosa 


SP PY LV ?PyY P * 


The description, music, and words for the 
games listed above are to be found in “Old Eng- 


lish and American Games” by Warren Brown and 
Neva Boyd. 


“The task of a leader is not one of merely 
teaching the rules of a game. Such rules must of 
necessity be explained, but they are only the me- 
chanics of real fun, and once the children under- 
stand a game, the leader’s part is one of interpre- 
tation rather than explanation—an interpretation 
of the spirit of play.”—Edna Geister. 








Nationality Night at a School Center 


HE UNrIoN ScHoor center in Wheeling, West 
T Virginia, is located in an Italian district of 
the city the majority of whose residents are 
on relief or in very needy circumstances. At least 
75 per cent of the people in this district, it was 
estimated at the time the nationality night pro- 
gram was inaugurated, were on the relief rolls. 
Attendance at the center having dwindled some 
time ago-to a point where not more than fifteen 
people were taking part in the program, it was de- 
cided to try a nationality night program in an 
effort to rebuild interest. The program was or- 
ganized to make special appeal to the Italians. 
Their selections were all presented both in Italian 
and English; Italian favorites were played 
on the accordion by amateurs ; 
songs were sting by children, 
and there were dance num- 
bers and selections by a hill- 
billy band and a vocal quartet. 
A short community song 
period completed the program. 
On the evening on which the 
accompanying photograph was 
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David D. Hicks, Acting State Super- 
visor of Recreation, WPA, has written 
of the community and nationality The attendance at Union 
night programs conducted with great 
success by the WPA staff of which 
Jack Maloney is the county supervisor. 
The WPA staff is working in close co- 
operation with the Wheeling Recre- 
ation Department in its program. 


taken, “Tony and Dominick,” two popular radio 
stars in Wheeling, had donated their services to 
the program. 

Some of the other programs conducted during 
the winter included one act plays, motion pictures, 
short musical comedies, classical dances and simi- 
lar types of activities. Other nationality night 
programs that were held during the season in- 
cluded “A Night in Poland,” “A Night in Ger- 
many,” “Syrian Night,” and “A Night in 
America.” 

The programs usually lasted from one hour and 
fifteen minutes to one and a half hours. Occa- 
sionally professional talent was donated but in 
most instances the program 
consisted of local community 
talent. 


School center averaged 400 
per night during the winter 
and occasionally the hall was 
filled to its capacity of 525 
people. 























Where Harmonica Bands Flourish! 


By Louis A. CANARELLI 
Assistant Supervisor of Recreation 
Newark, New Jersey 


Newark, New Jersey, efforts are being made 
to create an appreciation of music early in 
the life of the child by organizing toy and rhythm 
bands. The small children are given cymbals, 
drums, sticks and triangles, and in this way are 
taught the fundamental rhythms. As they grow 
older and progress, these children become inter- 
ested in harmonica bands; they join them and this 
in turn leads the way to their interest and par- 
ticipation in school orchestras and bands. In 
reality, it creates a devotion to some other more 
pretentious musical instrument and a fuller ap- 
preciation of music and its charm. 
It is estimated by Mr. Sonnen, in charge of the 


Fh GH the recreation program conducted in 


harmonica bands, that almost sixty per cent of the 
students who have been under his supervision, 
after discovering their musical talent in the har- 
monica bands were stimulated to further study of 


the standard and orchestral instruments. Many 
of these boys and girls now playing with the 
school bands and orchestras had their first musical 
experience in the harmonica bands organized by 
the Recreation Department. 

Paul Oliver, Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of Newark, discussing this phase of the 
recreation program said: “Any musical expres- 
sion is very valuable to children, especially at the 
adolescent stage when they be- 
gin to be self-conscious about 





"Frequently the first musical in- 
strument a child gets is the har- 
monica, and its reedy notes are 
his introduction to musical sounds. 
It is perfectly natural, then, that 
this discovery should stimulate him 
to proceed further in musical ex- 
ploration.""— Fred Sonnen. 











cation’s Recreation Department, added his testi- 
mony when he said: “Harmonica playing incul- 
cates the fundamentals of music; it stimulates a 
greater interest in music appreciation, captures 
the interest of the boy and girl and thus leads to 
a finer character development and better social 
adjustment which make these participants more 
valuable community assets.” 

At present, under the leadership of the Recre- 
ation Department, thirty-two harmonica bands 
have been organized at the various schools. The 
membership in these ranges from twenty-five in 
one school to one hundred and sixty-two in an- 
other. In the latter school every boy and girl is a 
member of the school band. The children attend- 
ing this school are classified as mentally retarded 
pupils. With the introduction of harmonica play- 
ing in this school it was found that these pupils 
possessed a surprising musical ability. 

For the more advanced students a City Har- 
monica Band has been organized. It comprises 
seventy-five boys and girls selected from the vari- 
ous school bands. This group 
holds special practice one eve- 





their feelings and emotions. 
Through music they can ex- 
press their feelings without 
fear of ridicule. Through the 
harmonica a greater apprecia- 
tion of music can be brought 
about and melodic, rhythmic 
and harmonic senses developed 
as well.” Ernest H. Seibert, 
Director of the Board of Edu- 


One of the most popular activities 
conducted by the Recreation Depart- 
ment of the Newark, N. J., Board of 
Education, is the teaching of har- 
monica playing. Fifteen hundred boys 
and girls each week attend classes at 
which they are taught how to play 
the harmonica. Since 1930, when the 
feature was introduced, Mr. Fred Son- 
nen, harmonica instructor for the De- 
partment, has taught 10,000 children 
the fundamentals of harmonica playing. 


ning each week rehearsing the 
more difficult numbers. The 
band has made several nation- 
wide broadcasts and has also 
played at numerous civic and 
church functions. Because of 
the danger of exploiting the 
children they are permitted to 
play at these functions only 
with the consent of the super- 
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intendent of school the permission of their the Jubilee was held on the opening day of New- 
parents. ark’s Youth Week Celebration and approximately 


one thousand children took part. Represented in 


. ni > ice . 4 ! : 
Teachers, and Policemen, Too! the Jubilee were the thirty-two school bands, the 








Because of the di made by many teachers teachers’ band, and the City Harmonica Band. ; 
in the school syste r instruction to enable them The attendance at the Jubilee has grown to such 
to help their pupils because many wished to great proportions that it is difficult to find an 
study for their per leasure, a teachers’ class auditorium large enough to accommodate all those 
was organized during the past year. The registra- who wish to attend. 
tion in this class has reached one hundred and With the invention of the chromatic harmonica, 
twenty-five. A number of school principals as this instrument is no longer regarded as a toy but ' 
well as members of tl soard of Education are rather as a satisfying means of self-expression. 
members of this clas One of the principals said Dr. Bruce B. Robinson, Director of Child Guid- 
she decided to study the harmonica when she saw ance in the Newark Schools, when questioned as 
how much fun the pupils in her school were hav- to the relative merits of this instrument as com- 
ing. “I hope I'll b e to play as well as some pared with others in relation to his own work, 
of my boys,” she said ibtfully at the first lesson. made the following statement: ‘The harmonica is 
Another group organized during the past year the quickest and easiest musical instrument to , 
is the Police Harmor and. A patrolman, de- learn. The satisfaction derived in mastering it in 
tailed at a functior ere the City Harmonica so short a time is a great contribution to the men- | 
Band had played, s he possibilities for recrea- tal health of an individual.” 
tion in this type of activity for his fellow officers, The great interest shown wherever this activity 1 
got in touch wit [ creation De partinent and is introduced is a happy indication that the youth 
thus the Police Har nica Band was organized. and adults of our country are becoming aware of | 
At present there a1 ty-five men in the band, its real advantages and musical values. Through 
including patrolme: car men, plain clothes it, many people have discovered latent musical 
men and some of rior officers from the talents, as well as the fact that in this activity a t 
precinct headquart eir class is held at the worthy use of leisure time is to be found. F 
precinct house aft 1 report in from duty, f 
one evening eac! They have such a good A Bibliography \ g 
time that a nui report tor practice “How to Play the Harmonica’—Free booklet issued 
A a a M. Hohner, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York , 
“How to Play the Harm t Sight’”—Borrah Mine- t 
Their Repertoire vitch (Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Sq., New York, c 
= : 30¢). Booklet of practical instruction, with complet 
Che repertoit ! inds includes directions for plavinge twent mole tunes and som 
favorite old tll 1 l I elodies and a exercises 1m breat 1 tec] If a Ivice to } rn ca h 
; contestants and notes t the harmonica 
selected numbet I pular tunes. Not so p 
\ é< } 1 - ’ 17 1 
eae’: ee al eC New Standard Harmont rs published the 
long after the po a M. M. Cole Publishing H , 2611 Indiana Ave., ’ 
of the harm ni - ups swing into Chicago, Illinois, contains t ndred songs arrange O 
P or the harmonica, havi the melody but without 
an attack on cl: ed, in a call for eS ons, om croc eae. _ b 
ee ; ano accompaniment, 2o¢ 
a vote on whi 5 most enjoyed Vid _ b 
aay : ‘Modern Harmonica Met lished by Bi Lane 
a majority preter and the bet Inc., 1619 Broadway, New Yorl tains twenty : 
ter modern song irranged for the harm 1 with piano accompani- 
aos . ‘ ment, 35¢. 
The City Hart 1 addition, ex- 
: : as : ‘New Standard Hart ( rse for the Harn ica” 
jlored the wor sters, including peti ers ig ois tm - dag = m= Ci 
pl red é ” published by the M. M. ( Publishing House, 2611 
many tunetul o} s. In such a prc- Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinoi contains fifty selec- fl 
gram the pupils | liar with the works reset dane hal tl work and ten for Ci 
= ‘ , ~ tnree-part work on the 1 “ad¢. ~ 
of such tamou rt, Beethoven, S 
| “Harmonica Budget of Fan Melodies”—published by 
\ » ccoOnn ) many TS 2% ° S - . . , “Re "te ul 
Mendelssohn, | iny others. Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Sq., New York, contain- 8! 
As a culminat ; ork a Har- ing forty-five selections, including operatic and popular W 
. + : melodies. A number of these are arranged for four- 
‘a Jubilee 1 r at which the varti- serge: eae t} 
monica Ju lit I re part harmony play ne. 50 
ous harmonica Inder 1 supervision ; os st 
; a 1 “How to Play the Chrom free booklet issued by | 
of the Departn tne! This yeal M. Hohner, Inc., 351 Fourt \ ve New York tl 
Ci 

















We 


Celebrate Hallowe'en! 





HE PARTY is planned 
for a large group and 
requires a good-sized 


recreation hall or gym- 


nasium. 





"Wailing cats and flying bats, 
Ghostly figures seen. 
Pumpkins mellow, moon that's yellow, 
That means Hallowe'en.” 


group. This goes on until 
the players are nearly all 
eliminated. 

Half Ghost. The guests 
are seated in a large circle. 
The leader of the group 








Decorations 


The entrance to the hall 
is made by placing two ladders peaked to form an 
arch at the door, making it necessary for the 
guests to walk under the ladders. To break the 
“jinx” a horseshoe dangles from the top. The 
number thirteen is placed inside the horseshoe. 

A weird effect is achieved by the use of blue 
lights. The windows are covered with black paper 
with the number thirteen on it. A slim new moon 
is cut out on each window making it possible for 
the blue light to shine through. In the corners and 
about the hall are placed corn stalks, pumpkins, 
ghosts, and scare crows. Every now and then a 
ghost groans horribly 


There is a ghost at the door to meet the guests, 


all of whom come in costume. In greeting guests 
the welcoming ghost simply utters a groan ac- 
companied by a loud bang from some hidden spot. 

\ tabl laced at one end of the hall with a 
huge pumpkin in the center of it. From this 
pumpkin black and orange ribbons dangle to the 
edge of the table. The ribbons are tied to favors 
of pop corn witches wrapped in bright orange and 
black cellophane. Black candles are burning at 
both ends of the table. 

Games 

The March of the Ghosts. The players form a 
circle around the room. On the 
floor at intervals draw with chalk 
circles three feet in diameter. 
Someone plays the piano and the 
group marches around the room, 


walking through the circles when 
they come to them. The music 
stops abi uy tly every so often, and 
the person caught standing in the 


circle is a ghost and is out of the 


In the recreative games course 
given at Utah State Agricul- 
tural College under the leader- 
ship of Maxine Heiss, instructor 
in Physical Education, the stu- 
dents, working with Miss Heiss, 
plan parties for holidays and 
special days. Through the cour- 
tesy of Miss Heiss we are pre- 
senting a Hallowe'en party. is called must run forward and 


names some letter of the 

alphabet; the next player 
adds a letter but must avoid an addition which 
completes the word. If the player does finish the 
word, he becomes a half ghost and no one must 
speak to him. Anyone who speaks to him also 
becomes a half ghost. The half ghost finishes the 
next word and he is a whole ghost. He is then 
eliminated, but he tries to get someone to talk to 
him. If they do they become half ghosts, and so 
on. The last person to become a ghost wins and 
may be awarded a prize. 


The Witch Is Out. Divide the group into two 
equal teams, choosing one witch. Place one team 
on one side of the room and one on the other. 
Give several individuals in each group Hallowe’en 
names stutch as cat, ghost, bat, and so on. The 
witch stands in the center and calls out a name 
such.as cat, and all cats from both sides must run 
to the opposite side. The witch tries to catch as 
many as she can before they get to their places. 
The ones she catches must join her and assist in 
catching the rest of the group. 


Catch the Broomstick. From ten to thirty or 
more players may take part in this game which 
requires a large space. The players, who should 
be numbered consecutively, stand in a circle or 
semicircle. One player stands in the center of the 
circle or in front of the semi- 
circle with his index finger on 
the top of a cane, wand, or clos- 
ed umbrella, which is perpendicu- 
lar to the floor. Suddenly he lifts 
his finger from the cane, at the 
same time calling the number as- 
signed to one of the players in the 
circle. The person whose number 
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catch the cane before it lies on the floor. If he 
fails he must return to his place in the circle; if 
he is successful he changes places with the center 
player. 

This game will be very enjoyable if the action 
is lively and the player who is calling the numbers 


gives them in unexpected order, sometimes re- 
peating a number that has recently been given, 


then giving a few in consecutive order, and later 
skipping over a long series. 
Lame Witch. This game may be played by from 


ten to a hundred players. A starting line is drawn 
on the floor, behind which the players stand in 
two or more double files facing a goal. The goal 
should be ten or more feet from the starting line, 
and may consist of a wall, or a line drawn on the 
floor. At a signal the first two players in each 
line travel to the goal and back to the end of their 
line, which should have moved forward to fill the 
places vacated. They take their places at the rear 
end of the line, tagging the first players in their 
lines as they pass them. These players at once go 
forward to the goal. Each two players thus take 
their turn. The line wins whose last couple first 
reach the rear of their line, and there raise their 
hands as a signal. The right column of each team 
is to skip, beginning forward, the left column is 
to hop, beginning backward. (Players have left 
arms interlocked 


Witches’ Tribunal. The players, numbering from 
ten to forty, are seated in a circle, each player 
acting as his left-hand neighbor’s lawyer. One 
player stands in the center and asks any questions 
which may come to his mind, his position being 
that of a judge. The person questioned must not 
answer, but rather, the question must be answered 
by his lawyer before the judge can count ten. Any 
answer may be used except single words or “yes” 
or “no.” If the judge counts ten before the ques- 
tion is answered by the lawyer of the person ques- 
tioned, the one to whom the question was ad- 
dressed must take the place of the judge in the 
center of the circle 


This game usually proves quite laughable and 
affords a great deal of fun, as most of the answers 
given do not apply to the question asked. 


Nut Race. The players—from ten to forty may 
play—are lined up in two lines, equal in number. 
The players at the front of the lines are each 


given a nut, preferably a walnut, which each 


balances on the back of his right hand while go- 
ing over a given course which may be a circle 
around four chairs. His left hand is placed be- 
hind him so it will not be a temptation to use it. 
At a signal the players begin the race. Anyone 
dropping his nut or helping himself with his left 
hand must return and start over. When these 
players have succeeded in reaching the goal and 
return the next two players take their turn. The 
line finishing first is the winner. 


Capering Cats. The players are lined up in 
several single files behind a starting line which is 
drawn at from ten to fifty feet from a finishing 
line parallel to it. At a signal the first players in 
each file, who have been standing with their toes 
on the starting line, jump forward with both feet 
at once and continue the jumping to the finish 
line, when they turn and run back to the starting 
line. Each player, on returning to the starting 
line, should touch the hand of the next player in 
his file, who should be toeing the line ready to 
start, and should begin jumping as soon as his 
hand is touched by the return player. The first 
jumper goes at once to the foot of the line, which 
moves up one place each time that a jumper starts 
out, so that the next following player will be in a 
starting position. The file wins whose last player 
first gets back to the starting line. 


Sing for Your Fortunes. Each person is given a 
slip of paper on which is written the name of a 
song. There are two slips having the same title. 
Each player finds his partner by going around in 
the group singing that song. When he finds his 
partner, they go together for their fortunes or 
for refreshments. The fortunes are printed on 
yellow paper pumpkins and are drawn from a 
large pumpkin centerpiece by ribbons. 


Refreshments 


Funny-face sandwiches—(The top of the sand- 
wich has eyes, nose and mouth cut out with a 
cheese filling pushing its way up through. ) 


Salad—Fruit salad served in an apple cup 
Drink—Orange punch 


Dessert—Chocolate cake cut in the middle and 
filled with crushed peaches. Whipped cream 
should be placed on the top. 
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Recreation Center Prize- Winning Design 


ry NOVEMBER 18, 1935, the Alumni Associa- program and donate the use of the land toward 


tion of the American Academy of Rome the erection of a building suitable for a com- 
announced a competition closing on Janu- munity recreation center. It is hoped that this 
ary 17, 1936, on the problem, “A Community (Continued on page 318) 


Recreation Center for a 
Town of About 12,000 
People.” The American 
City in its April issue 
announces the team win- 
ning the first prize. The 
members of this team 
are Bb. J. Rabe, archi 
tect; A. Briggs, painter ; 
J. C. Lawrence, sculp 
tor, and R. S. Kitchen, 
landscape architect of 
the College of Archi 
tecture of Cornell Uni 


versity. The project is 





described as follows by 


The American (| 


The Problem 


A public-spirited citi 
I 


zen inan American 





town of 0,000 TO 12,000 


people has decided to 
undertake an experi- 
ment 1n encouraging the 
development of the arts 
and recreation in his 
community to the ad- 
vantage of all concern- 
ed. A piece of land has 
fallen into the hands of 
the city through default 


in taxes and has failed 


to pay adequate returns bh 
as a parking space. The Bey a 


chent has agreed to pro- 
vide the services of 
architect, painter, sculp- 


tor and landscape archi- 





. 


tect, and pay the cost of 
, Seale < One Jnsh Coeots Sisteen Foor 





construction, if the city 


will furnish labor [A ™RECREATION CENTER IN NATCHEZ MISSISSIPPI 


ee ae 


through its work relief Courtesy The American City 
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A Factory Building Serves a Community’s 


N EVANSVILLE, Indiana, there is an old factory 
building which for years stood vacant—a sym- 
bol of idlenes day it is one of the busiest 

centers of activity in the city. Hundreds of 
women, who a year ago knew want, are engaged 
in sewing projects, receiving wages for making 
garments for people on relief, and learning not 
only sewing but crocheting, knitting, weaving, rug 
making, and child care and home making. And 


thousands of people, many of them boys and girls, 
are enjoying the recreational activities to which a 
large part of the building is devoted under the 
leadership of James R. Newcom, City Recreation 
Director. 

This old furniture plant was turned over last 
September, rent free, to WPA. A three-story 
brick building, it contains 150,000 square feet of 
floor space. The lowe1 floor is occupied by the 
sewing project, which provides employment for 


nearly 700 women. On the second floor there is a 


/ 
smaller sewing project sponsored by Pigeon 
Township. When the women have completed 
their quota of plain sewing, they turn with keen 
enjoyment to a program of handicraft, which 


utilizes waste materi 


It is estimated that an average of 2,000 people 


each day, from 3 o’clock in the afternoon until 
10:30 at night, use the recreation facilities pro- 
vided throughout the building. On the second 
floor there is a dance hall, and each Thursday 


night hundreds of people attend the dances held 


there. On one of the hottest July nights on rec- 


ord 2,300 people were present at the dance. No 
admission fee is charged, but no man is admitted 
unless he is accompanied by a woman. No drink- 
ing is permitted, and the only place in the build- 
ing where smoking is allowed is a lounge in the 
basement. Music for the dancing is provided by 


a WPA band. For the older people old-time 
dances are held each Wednesday night, and 1,500 
people attend. 

On Monday, Tuesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights the dance hall becomes a skating rink. 
There is no admission fee, and skates may be 
rented at cost. Other recreational facilities in- 
clude ping pong tables, horseshoe ‘courts, an 
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Recreational Needs 





Old factories, abandoned schools and 
churches, vacant shops and empty 
buildings of all kinds are today being 
converted almost over night into rec- 
reation centers and service buildings. 
No community need be without such 
a center at the present time, and 
hundreds of cities and towns are seiz- 
ing the opportunity to add such 
buildings, however simply equipped, 
to their existing recreational assets. 











archery range, a badminton court, a rifle range 
and marble courts. Two game rooms equipped 
with radios and games of many kinds are very 
popular. 

There are 133 boys and 23 girls from the NYA 
helping in the program under Mr. Newcom’s 
leadership. Twenty of them are engaged in the 
making of marionettes and the production of 
marionette shows. They are also helping in the 
city playgrounds. 

One of the major activities of the Recreation 
Division is instruction in weaving and other forms 
of handcraft. On the top floor of the building is 
a woodwork shop where men who formerly were 
employed as furniture craftsmen and expert 
cabinet makers are using their skill to make use- 
ful articles, and are keeping in practice for the 
day when they will again be back at their old jobs. 
From discarded baseball bats, otherwise unusable 
left-overs from the old furniture factory, and 
bits of wood picked up here and there, these men 
are making a great variety of articles, among them 
toys, looms used by the Recreation Division, and 
frames for making rugs. They have built an up- 
to-date marionette stage and are constructing a 
travelling outdoor stage built on a large trailer 
chassis. The stage, which will be about 20 feet 
square, will provide plenty of space for dressing 
rooms and similar facilities. The side of the 


(Continued on page 318) 
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lt Beats the Movies! 


Li. Boy put the last of a series of animals 
he had been inspecting back in its cage in 


orner of the Junior Division of the New- 


eum. lle twirled on his heel, waved his 
aid, “Gee, this beats the movies!” 
ts the movies? “It is the movies,” says the 


museum staff. “It is an idea in motion, an idea 
put to work. That idea is that people obtain more 
satisfaction from anything when they do some 
thing with it, to it or for it. Seeing is good. See- 
ing with doing is a hundred times as good.” 


children do things at the Newark Junior 


‘iuseum, not only in nature but in many other 
activities as well. During the past six months the 
museum has been more like a beehive than ever 
since the children have stepped 
from the streets of Newark 


through the doors of the mu- 
seum into the far away and 
mysterious land of Tibet. Just 


within the entrance is display- 


ed a rich store of treasures 
from Tibet, one of the mu- 
seum’s most prized and valu- 


able collections. The children might have slipped 
by en route to the rooms set aside as the Junior 
Museum with but a casual “visitors’ glance” at 
the exhibit, but these museum adventurers were 
not content at a mere glance. They wanted to 
know something more about it. Where is Tibet? 
Why did Tibetans make such ugly masks? How 

did the people live? To find out required doing. 
So during the past few months the various 
clubs of the Junior Museum have taken a voyage 
of discovery north of India and west of China to 
little-known Tibet. They have examined the col- 
lection of “treasures” to the minutest detail, 
browsed about in books and asked innumerable 
questions. They have learned the customs of the 
simple nomad herder and _ his 


Recently the Newark Museum, which family, and have gone into the 
maintains a Junior Museum, asked ways of city dwellers, delving 
thirty-five other museums to tell of into their manners, dress, 
their experience in developing activi- dances and religious beliefs. 
ties for young children. The replies 
which were received have been 
brought together in a booklet which 
may be secured from the Museum, customs of the saffron-robed 
Newark, N. J., at a price of 50c.each. lamas, and their interest has 


They have come to know the 
importance and some of the 
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been captured by the stories and grotesque cos- 
tumes of the Devil Dancers. 


Out of It Evolved a Pageant 

Two brothers of literary bent put the discov- 
eries of the group into pageant form and it was 
decided to use this pageant for this year’s May 
festival. The museum became a busier place than 
ever, for to put on a pageant with over 110 chil- 
dren of ages running from 4-17 years in which 
the children shouldered most of the responsibility 
is no mean undertaking ! 

All the museum clubs cooperated in the enter- 
prise. The sewing club and various members of 
the cast made costumes; the modeling club made 
a dozen or two grotesque devil masks of intricate 
design and coloring patterned after the exhibit 
samples. The drawing club made huge panels, re- 
productions of sacred paintings, which were to 
hang over the doors and windows of the lamasery. 
Others erected a nomad yurt or tent, while still 
others collected instruments for a Tibetan orches- 
tra. The Round the World Club of 7, 8 and 9 


year-olds made prayer wheels, tea bowls and 


jewelry, and the Junior Drums Magazine staff 
prepared the programs by folding them, placing 
them between two decorated cardboards and tying 
them with a string in the manner of Tibetan 
books. The invitations were sent in mysterious 
“mirror writing” which at first glance was enig- 


matic enough to 
be real Tibetan 
writing. Th 
members of the 
Junior Arts Club 
and the Junior 
Science Club 
prepared to act 
as hosts and 
hostesses for the 
performance. 


Junior Museum 
Club members 
worked enthusi- 
astically at the 
congenial task of 
making scenery 
for the pageant 


Newark Museum 





Then came the pageant, produced in the mu- 
seum garden with the red brick back of the mu- 
seum decorated with sacred paintings, making a 
startlingly realistic lama temple. Before this wall 
collected the villagers gathered for the Devil 
Dance Festival. So natural were they in costume 
and manner that the adult audience, rusty in its 
ability to ‘make believe,” had no difficulty in join- 
ing the throng in Tashi-Lunpo, Tibet on the other 
side of the world. The children were not putting 
on a “show.” They were Tibetans as excited 
about the Devil Dances as an American on the 
Fourth of July, experiencing unconsciously the 
essence of the culture of which each had absorbed 
his mite in the months of exploration and adven- 
ture preceding the pageant. 

This was not a new experience to many, for 
each year the Junior Museum members spend 
some time exploring and investigating some 
special exhibit. Last year they became acquainted 
with the Maya Indians, and the year before gave 
a play “When Books Come to Life” as a result 


of their museum adventures. 


The Museum Clubs 


Basic even to these specialties, which absorb 
only a part of the year, are the museum clubs. If 
you are 10 years old or more you may join the 
nature, drawing ,sewing, clay modeling and stamp 


(Continued on page 31 
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Luther Halsey Gulick 


An appreciation of a useful life 


By J. H. McCurpy, M.D. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


UTHER GULICK lived a full and varied life. His 

| contribution to the National Recreation As- 

sociation during its formative years was a 
large one 

He had the rare combination of vision, initiative, 
promotive ability and organizing talent. His word 
pictures of what might be stimulated people to 
action. His initiative developed self-starters in 
other people. His promotive talent and ideas set 
other people to work apparently on their own 
initiative. He had the unique ability of being able 
to select and inspire leaders without their feeling 
any sense of compulsion or direction. 

He was impulsive and visionary. His impul- 
siveness led him at times to do quite unusual 
things. In his early years he wore a flannel shirt 
on all occasions including church and social func- 
tions to save on his laundry bill so that he might 
give more to missionary work. Later he wore 
formal dress for dinner in his own home to add 
dignity to the occasion and to accustom his chil- 


dren to formal dress. 

He was never content to stay with the details 
of any organization. His death in his fifty-third 
year was probably the result of his impetuous 


living. His last service for the Y.M.C.A. in 
France during the World 
War was an illustration of 


In offering this appreciation of Dr. Gulick 





LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 
1865—1918 


get them. I will cut my stay from six months to 
six weeks.” He returned after six weeks in 
France, and within three months had secured 700 
additional workers. He visualized dramatic situa- 
tions in a way that impelled men to leave impor- 
tant positions to serve the soldiers in France. 


His Education 

Luther Halsey Gulick was born in the Hawaiian 
Islands on December 4, 1865. His boyhood was 
spent chiefly in Japan and his adolescent years in 
the States. He planned to follow his father’s 
career as a medical missionary and looked upon 
his missionary work in physical education as tem- 
porary, though he was strongly drawn to this pro- 
fession through his study at Oberlin through the 
influence of Dr. Hanna. Both Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood of Teachers College 

and Dr. Gulick were led 


his rapid decisions. He had > Preeti il ‘sic ucatior 
Dr. McCurdy says: "His life was aninspira- 9 “'° P nysical eduction 

come over for six months gion to many older men in leading positions. through Dr. Hanna. 

to gathet 1mpressions and A fuller knowledge of his life and work can His early education was 

facts for publicity work only inspire others to a larger life of useful irregular and superficial due 


. . . e . . . . e ° 
back in the States. After we service.'' The information presented in this to the missionary travels of 


had visited army camps to- 
geth 


article has come from a close acquaintance- 
Aicilieis “ita toa nale ship of thirty years, and from data in a re- 
eee yi cent book—Luther Halsey Gulick by Ethel 
‘s in France, he said: Josephine Dorgan, published by the Bureau 


his family and also to his 
periodic headaches, He 
spent two years at Oberlin 


"Mac, you need men for of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- ( 1880-82) partly in the pre- 
your recreation work. I can bia University, New York City. Price $2.10. paratory department and 
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partly in the freshman class. He spent one winter 
in the Hanover, New Hampshire, High School 
(1882-83). He attended the Sargent School of 
Physical Education for six months in 1885-86. 
He entered New York University Medical School 
in December 1886, graduating in 1889. His father 
had prepared for medical missionary work in the 
same school thirty-six years earlier. He was 
greatly influenced in his psychological ideas and 
philosophy of recreation and physical education 
by G. Stanley Hall, a leading psychologist forty 
years ago. During the early life of his children 
both Dr. and Mrs. Gulick left their children with 
helpers to go to Worcester for special work in 
child psychology. 

Gulick was essentially a self-educated man. In 
his method of intensive study of a topic he for- 
got all else. This was exasperating to his friends 
and coworkers. When I came to Springfield to 
teach in 1895 he put me in charge of gymnastic 
instruction but kept one class himself. His at- 
tendance was very irregular. I complained. He 
said, “You think I ought to attend to my teach- 
ing or quit.” I said, “Yes.” “Well, I will quit 
now!” He appointed another instructor at once. 


Early Work (1886-1900) 
His first position as as director of physical 
education of the Jackson, Michigan, Y.M.C.A. 
beginning in 1886. During his medical course he 
served as medical examiner of the Twenty-third 
Street Y.M.C.A., New York City. In July and 
August of 1887, with R. J. Roberts he conducted 
the first Y.M.C.A. summer school at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. In September 1887, he organized 
the first regular course at Springfield, preparing 
physical education leaders. In October 1887, he 
added to his medical study the supervisorship of 
the national physical education work for the Y. 
M.C.A.’s of the United States and Canada. After 
his graduation from medical school in 1889 he 
gave his full time to the promotion of physical 
education at the College and served as the first 
secretary of physical education for the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y.M.C.A. He acted as 
director at Springfield for thirteen years and with 
the International Committee for sixteen years. 

In those early days he was the author of many 
important articles. Of these only two important 
contributions are mentioned. One was “Our New 
Gymnastics,” which gave a new philosophy on the 


relations of physical education to character build- 
ing. The Y.M.C.A. previously had looked upon 
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the gymnasium as a sort of spiritual flytrap with 
which it might ensnare the members. Gulick, 
against opposition from leading secretaries, in- 
sisted on Christian character as 
an essential factor in choosing 
directors. The triangle—spirit, 
mind and body—was a develop- 


SPIRIT 





> ment of this idea. 

® Another contribution to the 
field of education was the Tri- 
angle \agasine, promoted by 
Dr. Gulick in February 1891. In March 1892, the 
name was changed to Physical Education and 
under this name had continued until July 1896. 
This was the first physical education journal pub- 
lished in this country with the exception of a 
trade journal published by Coop and Boms, gym- 

nasium outfitters, in 1890. 

Gulick joined the American Physical Education 
\ssociation in 1887 at its third annual meeting, 
going on the National Council in 1888. As secre- 
tary he drafted in 1893 the scheme of reorgani- 
zation of the association. He was a leader through 
this period—1893-1901—when he became editor 
of the Quarterly Journal published by the associa- 
tion, continuing in that office until December 1403. 
Hie served as president of the association from 
September 1903 to March 1907. 


National Recreation Association Leadership 

Gulick was the first president serving from 
1906 to 1910. Joseph Lee has been president of 
the Association continuously since 1910. Gulick 
continued on the board of Directors up until 
May 1917. The Playground Association of 
America was organized in Washington, D. C., in 
April 1906, with Gulick as its first president. Only 
forty-one cities were known to have playgrounds 
up to this date. Eighty-three additional cities were 
added from 1906 to 1g09. In April 1907, the first 
number of the monthly Playground Journal ap- 
peared. In November 1907, the Board elected 
Grace FE. J. Parker financial secretary and author- 
ized a financial campaign. Lee F. Hanmer was 
elected field secretary at the same time. On May 
14, 1909, Howard Braucher was elected secretary 
of the Association. Joseph Lee succeeded Gulick 


= 


as president on June 7, 1910. 


Gulick showed outstanding leadership in many 
different ways. Some of them were: (1) A rare 
pre-vision of oncoming movements; (2) Dramatic 
ability in visualizing to leaders new movements as 
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they appeared above the horizon; (3) Selection 
of able leaders who would carry on the work. 


Appreciations 

Many leaders wrote articles on his work and in- 
fluence at the time of his death. I quote brief 
paragraphs from a few of these men. Joseph Lee 
wrote in the American Physical Education Re- 
view which published a symposium on Dr, Gulick 
in October 1918: 

“My personal acquaintance with him was mostly 
in connection with the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, of which with Dr. 
H. S. Curtis he was joint founder and of which 
he was first president and leader during its forma- 
tive period. I very well remember his informal 
and wholly improper methods of presiding at our 
Chicago convention. He knew how to put life and 
originality even into official dealings. 

“T was rather carried off my feet by the rate at 
which he developed the organization up to the 
enormous budget of $25,000 a year and even more 

not appreciating that a year or two afterwards 
the budget would be five times that size and that 
during the present year it would be $15,000,000. 

“But whatever the size the baby may grow to 
be, it was Dr. Gulick’s baby. And the fact that 
there is any such organization in the country 
capable of marshaling the social resources of the 
communities near the training camps or of any 
other communities in an adequate and self-effac- 
ing way is due very largely to his early leadership. 
His power of selecting the right people (the great- 
est of all requirements in an executive) was well 
illustrated by his engaging as executive secretary 
such a man as Howard S. Braucher, who has been 
able to grow even in the geometric ratio of the 
organization itself.” 

Howard Braucher said in October 1918: “When 
the leaders of the play movement, came together 
in Washington in 1906, Dr. Gulick was the nat- 
ural choice as president of the new Playground 
Association of America. As the delegates talked 
together, swam together, played together at the 
first Play Congress in Chicago in 1907, all felt his 
inspiration. After the work of the Association 
was well started he insisted that he be relieved 
of the responsibility of the presidency, but he 
always remained a great power behind the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
as it had later come to be called. . . . He so lived 
that his friends, still under the spell of his for- 
ward-looking vision, glad for the years during 


which they enjoyed comradeship with him, can- 
not be sad and heavy-hearted even when he has 
gone.” 

John Collier said: “Community workers owe 
to Dr. Gulick more than any one of them can 
fully appreciate. His direct contribution to pub- 
lic recreation and to the community center move- 
ment was important and his indirect contribution, 
growing out of a life work of more than thirty 
years, Was momentous not only to the community 
center movement but to the development of 
American social policy. He formulated the 
doctrine that social values are collective, not per- 
sonal; that the community transmits social he- 
redity ; that the dynamics of human behavior are 
to be understood through contemplating human 
relations rather than isolated human beings.” 

Clark W. Hetherington, in the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education for February 1932, 
said: “The Association was fortunate in the be- 
ginning in having the services of the late Dr. 
Luther Gulick. Dr. Gulick had made a study of 
play and he had become deeply convinced of the 
significance of play as a social force and in edu- 
cation. He was one of the first men to recognize 
the character-educating significance of play. He 
was one of the few men of the day who had a 
consciously formulated philosophy concerning the 
power of social promotion in changing public 
opinion and he had analyzed its technique. Finally, 
he had something of the qualities of a politician. 
And he put these qualities into the work of the 
Association.” 

H. M. Burr; a faculty associate at Springfield, 
said in the American Physical Education Review 
But perhaps it will be as a 


in October 1918: 
light bearer that he will be remembered longest by 
those who knew him best. His own light seemed 
to be fed from the limitless reservoir of the 
spirit. Other men lighted their lamps from his 
and spread the illumination. He radiated light. 
Dr. Gulick had creative imagination in an extra- 
ordinary degree. He had not merely the power to 
see visions but of translating them into realities. 
He dreamed dreams and made his dreams come 
true.” 

Warburton, one of the leading secretaries in the 
Y.M.C.A., said in Association Men for October 
1918: “Luther Gulick was one of the creative 
geniuses of our movement. McBurney was one 
and so was Glen Shurtleff, and in that small but 
noble group Gulick properly belongs.” 


(Continued on page 319) 
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Wayside Parks in Texas 


EXANS choosing to refer to their native state 
as the “Garde spot of America” now have 


another point in their favor, for the natural 


charm and beauty of Texas roadsides is being 
combined with landscaping and tourist conveni- 
ences to create scores of “pocket-size” parks 
throughout the state where travelers may pause 
and enjoy the refreshing country air without the 


hazards which accor 
pany the parking 
automobiles on 
ways. 

These tiny p 
have an added featur 
in that they represent 
the ability and talent 
of thousands of young 
Texans employed 
work projects set up 
by the National Yout 
Administration in 
Texas, in conjunction 
with the State High 
way Department. 

Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Texas NYA directo! 
and Gibb Gilchrist, stat 


highway engine er. Di oled 
ideas and resources and 
started pr duction of the small recreational areas 


on a large scale, searching for a type of 
work which would captivate the enthusiasm of the 
young people to be employed, which would be a 


heir « fforts, and would be of 


fitting memorial to t 
permanent value to the public. 
The first park was constructed in 1933 by the 


highway departn near Edgewood, Van Zandt 


County, Texas, and at intervals others were added 
until the National Youth 
into the picture in 1935 
that NYA youths 


construction I40 oOo} the small areas 


\dministration came 
Officials now estimate 
completed or have under 


The availabilit t these pleasure grounds, 


which are usual three acres in size, makes 
it no longer necessary for weary travelers to stop 


at the edge of pavement and eat lunches from the 
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One of the attractive wayside parks which 
are proving a boon to travelers in Texas 


running boards of automobiles dangerously near 
to speeding traffic. Instead, the motorist may 
drive in a gravelled roadway and pull up into the 
shade of large trees. There he may rest, prepare 
hot meals over a barbecue pit if he desires, and 
eat them on picnic tables which are being con- 
structed by the youths. 

Materials for the parks are furnished, together 
with competent super- 
vision, by the highway 
department. Those in 
charge follow no spe- 
cific pattern but use 
their own initiative in 
designing and _ land- 
scaping the parks. As 
one approaches from 
the highway a little 
white sign advises that 
a park is just ahead. 

Low stone walls 
separate the picnic 
grounds from the main 
road. Some of the 
areas have stone or 
concrete steps leading 

up to a vista where the 
tourist may get a pano- 
ramic view of the country 
side. Other parks have stone stairways or walks 
retreating to the edge of a brook or bubbling 
spring. “Standard equipment” for the parks con- 
sists of one or more tables built of stone masonry 
with smooth concrete tops, and benches, stools 
and cooking pits of the same materials. Landscap- 
ing of the grounds is usually coordinated with the 
rustic beauty of the surroundings with native 
trees or shrubbery being left intact, or added, to 
supply the shaded retreats. 

The parks offer a variety of appearances in 
different localities throughout the state. In East 
Texas the shade is provided by tall virgin pines, 
while in the southern part of Texas large live 
oaks, festooned with Spanish moss, invite the 
motorist to rest. In the treeless areas of West 


(Continued on page 320) 








Play 
Past 
Sixty 


Never too old 
to play is an ex- 
cellent adage 
for all who are 


in middle life 


HE DAY when it was deemed fitting and pro- 
per and only decent to retire to the post of- 
fice bench or to one’s knitting and rocker 


sometime in the middle or late forties and quietly 
wait for the end is definitely past. Now life just 


nd sixty and more? Shelved? The 
Three-Quarter Century Club of St. Petersburg, 
la, playing softball before 4,000 people, 


would shout a lusty “no.” The “Kids” versus the 


“Kubs” and the youngest one 75 years old! Care- 
ful supervision for five years by the recreation de- 
partment has resulted in there being no casualties 
to these softball fans. 
Nor does their activity stop at ball games. A 
hree-Quarter Century Club Chorus rehearses 
ice a week and gives concerts before various 
societies and organizations in the city. At social 
dances the director reports that many of the “old- 
sters,’ some between 89 and 92 years of age, never 
miss a dance 
The Battle Creek, Michigan, Three-Quarter 
Century Club, 150 strong and dressed in the 
lothes of yesteryear, went on a spree to Green- 
held Village to revive memories of their youth. 
They took over the country store, ground a pot of 





coffee in an old-fashioned grinder, smiled at out- 
moded fascinators and derbies, and one spry lady 
of 83 even did a jig for the club. 

The Three-Quarter of a Century group does 
not have a corner on all the opportunities for joy- 
ous living provided for older people by recreation 
departments and institutions in response to a 
growing awareness of the need for recreation for 
older people, a need which has been made more 
apparent by the steady increase in the number of 
older people in proportion to the total population, 
especially in the cities. A longer average life 
span, earlier retirement and the impersonality of 
city life makes the recreation problem of those 
past sixty a real and vital one. 

Recreation executives of a number of cities re- 
port what they are doing to meet the needs of 
these men and women past sixty, either in special 
groups or in groups open to all adults. 

The Director of Health Education for Denver, 
whose program is a summer one, reports activities 
for people past sixty. In the winter semi-public 
agencies provide facilities for checkers, chess, 
cards and other activities. One of the community 
centers conducts a goodwill industrial program 
wherein some of the older people are employed 
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in mending clothing, repairing toys and in other 
handwork. 

In Detroit the older men take part in horseshoe 
pitching, bowling-on-the-green, old-time dancing, 
volley ball, chess and checkers, bridge and bunco, 
shuffleboard, croquet and quoits. A small number 
take part in playground ball. Membership in read- 
ing, stamp collecting and other hobby groups is 
also open to those who wish to participate. There 
is no segregation of the older women in the rec- 
reation program in Detroit, as it is felt that most 
women do not like to be definitely set apart in any 
specific age group even at sixty. Older women 
enjoy gymnasium and swimming classes, the sew- 
ing and handcraft groups, old-time dancing and 
bridge parties. 

Groups of older people in Oakland, California, 
come regularly to enjoy dramatics, checkers, 
chess, cards and special programs. A number be- 
long to hiking clubs. The branch libraries are of 
especial interest to this group, and the Oakland 
Forum is largely made up of older people. 

Recreation activities for older people (some 
over 45, some over 60) are organized chiefly for 
women in Philadelphia. The Hobby League of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
that city offers opportunities to all age groups and 
both sexes. Philadelphia’s experience has been 
that older men and women do not hold together in 
one organization, seeming to prefer to join groups 
of all ages, especially those over twenty-five. A 
number of the older people have joined the writ- 
ers’ and literary discussion group and participate 
in dramatics, handcraft, music, dancing and pho- 
tography. In the writers’ group many older peo- 
ple are quite deaf and the younger ones eagerly 
and willingly assist them. In dramatics the older 
people do more of the manual stage craft than 
acting. 

Many institutions for the aged have been deso- 


late and dreary places. True, food and clothing 
and such material necessities were provided, but 


little or nothing was done to make the old people 
feel they were wanted or needed, or to make the 
days colorful and interesting. One woman, when 
asked how she was, replied without looking up, 
“Hm, waiting to die.” There wasn’t much else for 
her to do. Games were thought sinful, a walk 
around the house was considered an adequate out- 
ing, and exercise and recreation were for young 
people anyway, not for the elderly, especially when 
they were infirm, partly deaf or blind. Let them 
sit! 





PLAY PAST SIXTY 


We are gradually developing a more sympa- 
thetic, more intelligent and keener understanding 
of the needs of older people. We are providing 
not only food and clothing and shelter that is more 
attractive and cheerful, but we are providing for 
contentment and happiness in their daily lives. 
Tomorrow is no longer to be anticipated and en- 
dured with resignation, but to be awaited eagerly 
since it brings more time for hobby activities, 
committee meetings to arrange for the monthly 
birthday celebration, checker tournaments, old- 
time sings ; croquet games or a picnic in the coun- 
try. They find again the joys of being needed, of 
serving others, of having gay, good times. 


A few years ago a questionnaire was sent by 
Professor Robert F. Clark of Marietta College to 
eighty-eight county homes in Ohio, asking the 
superintendents to describe the recreational and 
social life of the aged in these institutions. In 
spite of many handicaps county home superin- 
tendents have devised recreation programs of 
some sort. Some of the activities listed were fish- 
ing trips, picnics, automobile rides, flower gar- 
dens, music, reading groups, dominoes, checkers, 
horseshoes, cards, special holiday programs and 
even baseball and football. One of the larger 
homes has an occupational therapy room or toy 
shop. 


An account of recreation in New York City’s 
homes for the aged is given by Mary F. Kohl, 
Director of Social Service. She reports that since 
the inmates come from all strata of society the 
recreation activities must be diversified. For the 
“intellectuals” there is a library containing many 
books and periodicals. For those interested in 
games, cards, checkers, cribbage and dominoes are 
provided for indoor amusement. In the summer 
horseshoes is exceedingly popular and the courts 
at one institution were laid out by the players 
themselves. Quoits is also played and tourna- 
ments arranged for which prizes are awarded. 
“Competition is intense and youthful in its spirit 
and the renewal of strength and faith in them- 
selves is the result of these simple recreations,” 
reads the report. 


At this time when much intelligent thought is 
being given to the problem of secure and happy 
old age for the men and women in America it is 
heartening to learn that those in charge of our 
recreation departments and institutions realize 
that men and women are never too old to learn or 


to enjoy creative hobbies and active play. 




















Recreation Through Handicraft 


There is plenty of testimony to the 
eagerness of boys to “make things,” 
but here is some special evidence! 


te [ JOIN the junior workshop? I wanna 
make somp’n!” 


Usually he comes into the office accom- 
panied by three or four of his buddies who crowd 
around the desk expectant and wide-eyed, once 
that question has been put. They are boys rang- 
ing in age from 9 to 15 whose parents may be 
Polish, German, Hungarian, Irish, Syrian or any 
combination of twenty-nine nationalities; half of 
them are Catholic boys in parochial schools where 
manual training is not provided. A third of them 
sell newspapers and only a handful can muster up 
enough money to join other boys’ organi- 
zations. They either walk, ride a bike or 
street car, or hitch-hike within a three 
and one-half mile radius of the Club 
They come once a week, twice a 


week or as many times as they can, and 
take part in such daily activities as swim- 
ming, athletics, library and game room. 
Che older boys have a choice of such vo- 
cational classes as carpentry, printing, 
commercial art, radio or electricity in 
well-equipped work rooms provided by 
the late J. D. Robinson. But all that is 
still not enough; it leaves a thousand 
youngsters itching to do something with 
their hands 

for a number of years we tried to 
meet this need in the usual way with 
classes meeting once or twice a week 
for toy-making, soap carving, block 
g or metal work and supervised 
lunteers or part-time instructors. 
ual, the turnover was enormous; 
entered a class, stayed for a few 

ind then wandered into other 
classes to see what the instructors had 


By ELLICK MASLAN 
Director, Vocational Work 


Toledo Newsboys’ Association 
Toledo, Ohio 


Creating the Workshop 

Last year, however, we had an opportunity to 
try a new experiment through leadership made 
available by the City Recreation Department and 
the WPA; and this is what we did. We tore down 
the partition between two of the classrooms, thus 
making available a workshop approximately 18 
feet by 50 feet. We brought in all available work 
tables, ‘benches and movable cupboards. We 
erected a barrier at the entrance and set up a 
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control desk near the door. For equipment we 
provided eight coping saws, two back saws, two 
planes, four vices, hammers, a dozen half- 
round bastard files assortment of nails and 
od burning and linoleum 

sper ial tool table. We 


a dozen saw-jacks, an- 


some special tools fo1 
cutting, all laid out 
fitted out one tabl. 


other for painting and still another for drying and 


finishing. We brought in two small folding tables 
provided with drawing boards for sketching and 


art work. All that constituted our physical set-up. 


Leadership 
We then made a careful selection of three men 
to operate the sh yp. One leader had been assigned 


to us last year for rst time. He had no ex- 


perience in teaching ndicraft to a group of 
youngsters but he had had several years of manual 
training and sheet metal work. The _ second 
worker had taught « 

The third had had 
Y.M.C.A. training in physical edu- 


: 
playground 


nmercial art the year before. 


onsiderable 


cation, a summer 
handicraft and several months rec- 
reation supervision at the Juvenile 


1 


tne prev ious 


us toward the end of 


“In every child there is the 
capacity to create; scattered 
as we are from genius to 
moron or imbecile or idiot 
Detention Home. He had come to _ im every one of these arts, 
each of us has some capacity 
to invent, to originate, to 
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work table, the boy ceuld watch other boys cutting 
out toys from orange crates or making furniture ; 
at the paint tables finishing touches were being ap- 
plied in color. Here was a boy working on a 
metal tapping; beside him there might be another 
boy cutting linoleum blocks, carving soap, paint- 
ing on glass, burning wood or doing any one of a 
number of things. The youngster was told to look 
around for himself, select what he wanted to do 
and come back to one of the instructors. He 
would then be given the materials with which to 
work and a demonstration of the correct method. 
He would continue as long as he liked or come in 
again at any time or any day that the shop was in 
operation so long as he kept busy working on his 
own materials. 

When he had completed the project which he 
had selected, he could start another in the same 
craft or pass on to some other craft after con- 
sulting with the instructor. In this way he could 
progress from simple objects to 
more difficult ones or try his hand 
at a variety of skills. If there was 
something in particular which he 
wanted to make for his own home, 
he was given all possible assistance ; 
he could bring in materials with 


ae aml c iC VCIUVCE a < 1evy ) < < S 
season an 1 had « val ety speak, to dance, to play an which t¢ repais irticles or to do 
of craft projects, using discarded instrument, to make with our Special work. In any case he could 
materials. The responsibility for hands.""—Dr. Harold Rugg work the entire season and still 
i ff , ° "B ildi Ch ut ] . . - 
supervising the program and thi in ullaing aracter. there remained many projects from 


work of the other two men was 
placed in his chargs 


We called this new activity the Junior Work- 
shop and opened it up to any regular member of 
the Association on one condition only —that of 
good behavior. In order to enroll in the Junior 
Workshop, each youngster was asked to have an 


interview with th: mal director, after which 


he was given an ent | to admit him to class 
for five sessions. If he decided to remain after 
that he was consideré regular member of the 
workshop. The activity was carried on continu- 
ously without closing from four in the afternoon 
until nine in the eveni1 
twelve until three on 
With his entry card 
himself known to 


g on week days, and from 
Saturdays. 

youngster would make 
instructor in charge, who 
showed him around the shop, pointed out the 
various projects that had been completed, the full- 

bulletin board and the 
several crafts that were all going on at the same 


size plan sheets ot 


time in different parts of the room. At the wood 


which to choose. 

Every two or three weeks the instructors made 
the rounds of wholesale fruit houses, department 
stores, warehouses, and lumber yards to gather 
up orange and lemon crates, liquor boxes, scrap 
battleship linoleum, glass jars, inner tubes, oil cans 
or cardboard. Saturday afternoon was usually 
devoted to breaking up boxes, straightening out 
the nails and putting the shop in order for the 
following week. 


The Results 

Thus it went on for the entire season—an ap- 
proach to recreation through handicraft. We kept 
accurate records of attendance and found that 
almost a thousand boys, or forty per cent of our 
membership, had availed themselves of the ac- 
tivity and that the average attendance per boy 
was as great as in the games room or the gym- 
nasium. With three instructors we had taken care 
of more than twice as many boys as six instruc- 
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The Recreation Program in Areas 


N CONGESTED city areas where large numbers of 
people from other lands establish their own 
communities, where foreign born parents and 

American born children live together in an atmos- 
phere of unrest and turmoil because neither un- 
derstands the other, the resulting social pattern is 
one of conflict and of intolerance that brings in its 
wake, all too frequently, juvenile delinquency and 
a breakdown of family unity. Conformity to 
socially acceptable patterns for family living 
seems impossible for parents and children who 
life in widely different terms, and the 


interpret 
results are frequently disastrous. 


} 
hese Ore) 


gn born parents come from middle 
European peasant stock, In their native environ- 
ment life was simple and the peasant dealt with life 
in simple and direct terms. Parents controlled all 
the circumstances that touched family life and as 
their children married and established their own 
homes, they in turn carried on the home tradi- 


tions of the “old folks.” 


Jung, with penetrating 


clearness, depicts the peasant in his native en- 
\ mn ( 
“He has a variety of wealth in his work and secures 
itisfaction through its symbolical content— 
1 satisfaction which workers in factories do not know 
and can never enjoy. What do these know of the 
peasant’s real life with Nature, those beautiful moments, 
wher lord fructifier of the earth he drives his 
pl igh the ground, when with kingly gesture he 
scatters the seed the future harvest, of his deep and 
justifia €: the destructive power of the elements, 
lis joy the fruitfulness of the wife who bears him 
daughters and sons who mean increased working powers 
and prosperity?” 


A Different Pattern of Life 


Contrast this vivid picture with that of the 
peasant as we see him in America today, trudg- 
ing home from the foundry, his face toughened 


with the heat of the seething furnace whose fires 


ie must keep at Gehenna-like heat, his hands 
scarred and often maimed and mutilated by 
molten steel. \Vatch him as he handles the crane 
on one of America’s colossal creations, one of 
those stupendous man-made buildings “into which 


1 


the life of the peasant is frozen.” 
Women in the families of these toilers no longer 
live close to Mother Earth, helping with the plant- 


of 
Cultural Conflict 


By HALCYON M. THOMAS 
Supervisor 
Martin School Recreation Center 


Germantown, Pa. 


ing of small truck patches and gaily colored flower 
gardens that hem in the thatch-roofed houses. In- 
stead, they watch with apprehension as their men 
come home from the steel mills, the foundries 
and the leather factories. “Their daily lives in 
America lack grace and charm and the simple 
amenities that were the rule among the peasant 
people of the ‘Old Country.’ ”’ 


In an atmosphere of contradictions our peasant 
neighbors endeavor to rear their American born 
children. Instead of the soothing music of an ac- 
cordion in the hands of a skillful player who taps 
the floor to the rhythm of his own music, the 
peasant hears the blatant radio as it jerks out, 
“The Music Goes "Round and ’Round,” while his 
adolescent daughter gyrates or “trucks” her way 
around the small front room. He cannot sit on 
his low doorsill and look out over well tilled, 
even growing grain or luscious vineyards. Instead 
he must sit on the stone step of a small house that 
is stuffy from the heat of the day and from in- 
sufficient cross ventilation; he must look at other 
small houses built like his own, houses that stretch 
in even rows as far as his eye can see. He waits 
patiently, dreams of other evenings in another 
country, while his little bedroom gradually cools 
off and he finds it possible to get sufficient rest to 
enable him to gather energy for the next day’s 
monotonous toil. 


Every turn of Dame Fortune’s wheel carries 


with it the hopes and fears of the peasant. He is 
among the first to be laid off in time of economic 
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stress; though he has been frugal his savings 
gradually disappear as he supports a large family 
during time of unemployment. He realizes he will 
never go “home.”” He must fold up that dream 
and tuck it away. Added to this sorrow is the 
keen and cutting knowledge that his children are 
not his, but belong to a country and a culture of 
which he, the peasant, can never become a part. 
Quietly but surely the distance between these 
European born parents and American born chil- 
dren broadens. Conflicting cultures bring bitter 
mistunderstandings ; misunderstandings provoke al- 
tercations ; altercations destroy good will, and that 
structure on which society rests its assurance of 
continuation, the family group, begins to disinte- 
grate. Members of families no longer need each 
other, their interests are diversified, and the es- 
sentials of home life are lacking. 

Not one family but hundreds that make up our 
“foreign sections” find themselves in this state of 
disintegration. While each family has its own 
specific problem, sometimes apparently insignifi- 
cant to the casual observer, the effect of this un- 
solved problem is exceedingly potent. Family pat- 
terns are projected beyond the confines of homes 
and become the set patterns of the social atmos- 
phere of the neighbx rhoods. 


How Recreation May Help 

The inherent possibilities in a well planned edu- 
cational-recreational program for such communi- 
ties are legion. A well trained recreation worker 
sees these possibilities, seizes them at the logical 
moment and through group activities enlarges 
on the opportunities offered, builds his pro- 
gram to fit the needs of the community and be- 
comes a force in family adjustment. He may aid 
in reducing delinquency, help to lift the mem- 
bers of the. groups participating in the pro- 
gram out of their usual 
activities that have become 
monotonous, and stimu- 
late imagination that leads 
to greater activity. All 
these concomitants of a 
well planned recreational 
program make progress to- 
ward good citizenship in- 
evitable, for ‘character is : 
developed through the in- ideals. 
teraction of the individual 
with his social environ 


ment...” since “characte 


As the community center season approaches, 
recreation workers will be confronted with the 
problems attendant on the planning and con- 
ducting of activities for the foreign born. To 
do this successfully there must be a real un- 
derstanding of the difficulties and unhappi- 
ness many people from other lands are fac- 
ing in a new country into which their children 
are being rapidly assimilated while they them- 
selves continue to cling to old customs and 
Miss Thomas has given us in this 


article a sympathetic interpretation of the 
situation which should help materially. With 
it she offers some practical suggestions based 
on her experience in a community center. 


is both cause and effect of one’s status in social 
groups.” 

Family participation is essential in the building 
of such programs, for where children and parents 
play together they learn to know each other bet- 
ter. In the American scene there are few family 
picnics, little reading of good literature in family 
groups and no commercialized recreation that 
makes a family appeal. Our foreign born citi- 
zenry can scarcely be expected to feel there is 
great value in American family life as viewed 
from the foreigner’s point of vantage. 

In order to promote family participation in an 
educational-recreational program in a community 
made up of foreign born parents and American 
born children, a special program was planned 
comprising the folk songs and folk dances of the 
countries represented in one social center's mem- 
mership. The group leader planned this program 
knowing that except for the knowledge of the 
parents themselves there were no records of some 
of the dances and songs. 

One mother, with thick ankles, knotted fingers, 
lumpy figure and a shawl on her head, came reg- 
ularly to the center to teach the dance of her 
country, fearing that her American born children 
might not remember the intricacies of the dance 
after she had taught them at home. There was 
deep pathos in her statement, “My children not 
know my country, they America”—and she spoke 
truly. She also taught a group of children a lul- 
laby she had heard her mother sing years before. 
On the evening of the program she changed her 
shawl for a dust cap and sat in the front row on 
the platform which had been reserved for parents ; 
with sparkling eyes and smiling, parted lips she 
watched the dance of the old country executed 
faultlessly by her American born children. Nor 
was she the only mother who had this experience. 

Another group in this 
same center dressed dolls 
in the folk dress costumes 
of Poland, Lithuania, Rus- 
sia and the Ukraine, and 
in order that the interest 
of the group might reach 
beyond the members of the 
group themselves, China, 
Japan, and other countries 
were included in the study 
of the habits and customs 
of foreign countries. 
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Making Waste Places Blossom 


O PROVIDE a park and play- 
ground in a selected residen- 
tial district after the district 
was well settled was the task a 
year ago of Commissioner P. H. 
Goggin of the Salt Lake City Park Department. 

The only available property was a narrow gully 
about one-half mile long through the center of 
which flowed a stream from a neighboring canyon. 
Approximately seven acres of sloping hill were 
in the original plot owned by the city. Before a 
park could be made it was necessary to secure 
four and one-half acres of privately owned 
property in the lower part of the ravine, includ- 
ing the only open flat territory in the neighbor- 
hood. Two acres of this, held in mortgage, were 
exchanged for two acres owned by the city in 
another section of the town. At the request of 
numerous women’s clubs and the Park Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Lee Charles Miller, owner of the re- 
maining two and one-half acres, donated the 
property for a park and playground, and through 
her generosity the Lee Charles Miller Park be- 
came an actuality. 

Under the supervision of George Wilson, Super- 
intendent of Parks, and with WPA funds, work 
is being done to transform dry, waste property 
into a place of beauty, with adequate facilities to 
care for the play and recreational life of the many 
children and adults in the 
neighborhood. From a land- 
scape point of 
view, the park 
will present a 
delightful vista. 
Sloping hills are 
being planted 
with lawn and 
flowers, 10,000 
shrubs and trees. 
Six foot trails 
wind with intri- 
guing irregular 
ity throughout 
the length and 
breadth of the 


By JESSIE SCHOFIELD 
Supervisor, Girls and Women 
Recreation Department 


Salt Lake City 





area. A stream, turbulent only 
during the spring freshets but 
shallow, sparkling and refresh- 
ing during the greater part of the 
year, meanders through the cen- 
ter of the ravine. Natural rock is being used to 
wall the sides of the stream to prevent erosion. 

The park is not being built from the point of 
view of beauty alone. Its use as a playground and 
recreation center is of primary importance. Five 
cement tennis courts, six horseshoe courts and a 
small children’s baseball field fill the only large 
open space. A large picnic area has been hollowed 
out of the lower part of the canyon. Five fire- 
places have been built in the wall surrounding one 
side of the area. Four of these are cooking fire- 
places. The center one is a large open fireplace 
which will transform the area into a council ring 
for scouts or club groups. 

In the center of the park, an amphitheater with 
a double stage on either side of the stream is be- 
ing constructed which will provide seating facili- 
ties for 8,000 people. Perfect acoustics, discovered 
when men working in the center of the ravine and 
talking in normal tones could be distinctly heard 
all over the surrounding hillside, prompted the 
building of the theater, which will fill a decided 
need in Salt Lake City for outdoor musicals, dra- 
matic productions, and meetings of various types. 
Natural rock is being used 
in all construction work. 


Section of main picnic area showing three , ant ae. 
large fireplaces in process of construction aye en 


dren’s play- 
ground witha 
wading pool 
made by cement- 
ing and widen- 
ing part of the 
bed of the stream, 
play houses, 
swings, slides, 
and a sand box, 
is situated in a 
sheltered part of 


(Continued on 


page 323) 
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Fencing and Its Place in Recreation 


By ANTHONY A. SCAFATI 
Fencing Supervisor 


WPA Recreation Project 
Union County, N. J. 


NE OF THE activities least known, though 
O undeservedly so, is fencing. For many 

years it has been almost entirely legendary 
and has remained in obscurity fostered by a faith- 
ful few. The sport has always been regarded as 
definitely continental, hence it was left to the Euro- 
peans to enjoy and develop. But today in this 
country thousands are buying the necessary out- 
fits and going at it enthusiastically. This re- 
nascence must have some reason back of it. Why 
has it caught the imagination of the public? Why 
is it being so fervently introduced and accepted 
by many of our secondary schools as well as hun- 
dreds of colleges? 

New York City has a regular public school 
league ; schedules are made and annual interscho- 
lastic championship tournaments are conducted. 
In Newark, New Jersey, four high schools have 
teams. With this interest the demand for facili- 
ties by the public becomes an avenue for the in- 
troduction of a really beneficial activity to the 
community centers. Some years ago fencing was 
included in the regular program by the Newark 
Board of Recreation. Three centers were devoted 
to it and so responsive was the public that today 
more than ten centers have regular time devoted 
for lessons and practice 


The Experience in One County 

During the past year, as an experiment, Arthur 
E. Boutot, Union County Supervisor of the WPA 
Recreation Project, gave a prominent place to 
fencing in his program. The results were beyond 
expectation, and so well was it received that it was 
found necessary to continue most of the classes 
throughout the summer. Through the program 
more than seven hundred men and women have 
received an introductory knowledge of fencing. 
Many of these, because of financial circumstances, 
would never have been able to have the benefit of 
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It may surprise many recreation 
leaders to learn that fencing is 
becoming a feature of the recrea- 
tion program in some communities. 
In this article Mr. Scafati enumer- 
ates some of the values of the 
sport which make it a desirable 
activity for municipal recreation. 











private instruction. A number of the fencers be- 
came quite expert and those of the community 
centers which were entered in a recent mid-Jersey 
tournament—an event open to all fencers living 
in central and south Jersey—won twelve of the 
possible eighteen medals. This achievement re- 
sulted in a great increase in the registration of 
the centers. More than thirty married couples de- 
voted at least one night a week to fencing, at- 
tending classes together. 

Perhaps the most valuable result accomplished 
was that it attracted the professional community 
leaders, many of them active members of strong 





business men’s clubs who harbored the idea that 
the community recreation centers were operated 
solely for children and youths. In the course of 
their own personal participation they soon realized 
their mistake and consequently came to regard the 
centers as their neighborhood club. These people 
will be the source of real civic support in the 
future expansion of the recreation program, and 
any activity which is able to attract this needed 
strength is well worth while, whatever the in- 
vestment. 


Some of the Values 


Many lengthy volumes have been written on 
the theory and practice of fencing, its history and 
important exponents. The average playground or 
community center director will be interested in 
knowing just what this activity would mean to his 
program. A project, to be of any consequence, 
must have a semblance of universal appeal. Fenc- 
ing has all of the qualities of an ideal sport and 
is adaptable to people of any physical proportion. 
The common conception that the man who fences 
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Chicago Ae: 


—F HAVE IN Chicago approximately twenty- 
five folk dance groups, authentically cos- 


tumed, which are appearing at many of the 


outstanding affairs occurring in the city. The great 
ovations with which these groups are greeted 


wherever they appear clearly demonstrates that 
even those who do not actively participate in the 
dance have a keen interest in it. 

The Chicago Park District, fully realizing the 
great beauty and the cultural value of the folk 
dance, has established free classes in folk dancing 
at the various parks and community centers. The 
n sponsoring folk dance festivals, uses every 
means to encourage the revived interest in folk 


dancing among the different nationalities. And to 
those national groups which maintain their own 


instructors the city generously opens its park 


faciliti 

The most outstanding event in this summer’s 
folk dance program will be the huge festival 
scheduled for Labor Day at Soldier’s Field. This 
is to be something of the nature of a formal pre- 


tion of folk dancing to the general public 


from which it is hoped much encouragement for 


future activity will be received. 
The festival is being planned on a large and 


scale. Use is to be made of mass spec- 


elaborate 
tacles, parades and flag and lantern drills to create 
] 


a gala atmosphere 


By VYTAUTAS F. BELIAJUS 


Folk Dance Instructor 
Chicago Park District 


Differentiating Characteristics 


There is no doubt that the festival is to be one 
of the most colorful events in Chicago’s cultural 
history and one filled with vast educational poten- 
tialities. For the first time there will be portrayed 
for the public the characteristics in the dance 
which differentiate one nation from another. We 
shall be able to note the differences in the rhythmic 
tempo; we shall see how, in the dances of one 
nation, foot action predominates, while in those 
of another nation it is the motion of the hands 
which make the dance; in some we shall see 
peculiar turns or certain steps which the other 
nations have not, and we will wonder why. But 
everything has its reason, and we shall find these 
reasons contained within the story of the nations’ 
lives. We shall be able to see in the dances some- 
thing of the nations’ national temperament, some- 
thing of their national history, something even of 
the topography of the lands from which these 
dances come, and we shall see how the very clothes 
worn by a people influences their dancing. 
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A folk dance "consciousness" is being created 
in Chicago through the organization, in every 
part of the city, of groups whose sole purpose 
is the promotion and development of the 
art of folk dancing. Some of the language 
groups boast not only one but several folk 
dance units. The fact that even those na- 
tionalities whose communities are very small 
are forming groups, is an indication of an in- 
terest so vital as to require little stimulation 
for its awakening. Building on the interest 
aroused by the introduction of folk dancing 
into the Chicago World Fair, the Chicago 
Park District is organizing a community-wide 
‘program which is developing rapidly. 











Let us take the Spanish folk dancer, for in- 
stance. The skirt part of the Spanish costume is 
very full. It is because of this fullness of the skirt 
that the “ronde de jambe”’ and other graceful foot 
turns predominate in the “Jotas” and other dances 
of North Spain where such turns give to the 
dancer the opportunity to display the rich fullness 
of the flare in the skirt. In the south of Spain— 
about Malaga and Granada — the countryside is 
famous for its vineyards. It is to these vines that 
we can probably trace the graceful and snake-like 
hand turns which we find in the dances which are 
native to these parts, for these hand turns may 
well have their source in the graceful motions 
with which the women pluck the clusters of grapes 
from the vines. In these hand turns of the dances 
of Southern Spain, the hand is extended either 
forward in a turned position or upward, afterward 
being brought in toward, or down toward, the 
body of the dancer—a perfect picture of the 
motion used in removing grapes from the vines. 
And here in the south of Spain the dances have 
many characteristics of the Oriental, an influence 
remaining from the reign in centuries past of the 
Moors. 


In the Islands of Hawaii where weeds grow in 
profusion, the native dancers sway their bodies in 
emulation of these reeds as they are swayed by 
the winds. It would require much space in which 
to enumerate the reasons which lie behind every 
figure in the dance, for every figure in the dance 
has a reason for its being; they are far from hav- 
ing been arrived at purely through chance. 


At the Labor Day festival the general public 
will be given the rare opportunity to study and to 


enjoy these fine points in the dance which will, we 


FOLK DANCING IN CHICAGO 


hope, give much impetus to the future develop- 
ment of folk dancing in the United States. 


In preparing for the festival a letter was sent 
over the signatures of Miss Dorothea Nelson of 
the Chicago Park District and Mr. Beliajus, to 
the various nationality groups of the city, stress- 
ing the importance of preserving the folk lore of 
different countries, and inviting the groups to send 
units to a large mass meeting to be held on a 
specified date. The groups were urged to come in 
native costume and to bring their musicians. “It 
will,” stated the invitation, “be a public exhibi- 
tion, but for the invited groups only.” 


“During the meeting,” the invitation continued, 
“we will have the opportunity to show to those 
present the dances, the way they are danced, and 
why they are danced that way. We will have an 
opportunity to get better acquainted with all the 
groups and to enter into friendlier relations. Then, 
on that very evening, we are to endeavor to form 
an Association, League, or whatever we may call 
it, with the main purpose in mind of demonstrat- 
ing to the city the beauty that lies in the various 
folk dances, to bring folk dancing to the standard 
where it belongs, to maintain this particular in- 
herited art in its traditional form, to give large 
scale festivals to the public and to keep friendly 
relations among all national groups existing in our 
cosmopolitan metropolis.” 


Thus a park department is seeking, by bringing 
together groups from different nationalities but 
with a common interest in their love of their folk 
art, to promote neighborliness in one of America’s 


great cities. 





In connection with its folk dance program the 
Chicago Park District published a monthly 
mimeographed booklet called ''Lore," which is 
a clearing house for folk activities. The June 
issue contains an editorial on the exploitation 
of folk dance groups, the description of an 
International Night at Henry Booth House, 
a report of the Lithuanian art exhibit and a 
radio talk, "Lithuanian Folk Dances,"" which 
was broadcast. The steps for a Swedish dance 
are described, as are a number of Swedish cos- 
tumes. The themes and plans for several fes- 
tivals and pageants are given in some detail, 
including plans for the Sixth Annual American 
Song Festival. A folk dance calendar announces 
the time and place of meeting for each group. 
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A Municipal Sketch Club 


BOUT FIVE YEARS ago the 
A Recreation Commission 
of Long Beach, Califor- 

nia, organized a Sketch Club 


for the purpose of encour- 


a better appreciation 


aging 


of art both for the public at 


By HELEN HUSTON 
Supervisor, Social Recreation 


Long Beach Recreation Commission 


and Laguna. One trip was 
arranged to Balboa where a 
famous artist painted a large 
boat picture before the class 
giving instructions to mem- 
bers who were painting the 
same subject. 





large and the individual. 


Since its organization the ie “ 

civic rogress. 
club has been under the lead- prog 
ership of Mrs. Josephine 


al artist, who for 





Hyde, a lo 


"Art is a mighty element for 
Let us bring 
art to the people and the peo- 
ple to art."—Otto H. Kahn 


The director of the club 
has done much to promote 
the community’s interest in 
art by initiating art pilgrim- 





ages for groups in the Wo- 





many vears has been inter- 
ested in the promotion of art 
and has ta ight in the schools of Los Angeles 


and Compton. 


Membership and Meetings 

The club, which is open to men and women, 
has a membership of sixty-five individuals 1n- 
terested in art as a means of self-expression. 
There are no membership fees, no officers or 
organization. Each member provides his own 
materials. The director’s salary and other ex- 
penses incidental to the arranging of exhibits 
are met by the Recreation Commission. 

Meetings are held weekly on Thursdays, 
occasionally at the homes of the members or 
in the beautiful gardens of some of the mem- 
bers where many fine still life subjects are to 
be found. In some instances living models 
pose in costume as subjects for the more ambt- 


tious artists. 


Art Pilgrimages 

Frequent trips are made to nearby selected 
scenic spots where the natural perspective sug- 
gests interesting subjects for sketching. Box 
luncheons and covered dishes are taken to 
these meetings, making them delightful social 
occasions. Prominent artists are sometimes 
invited to the meetings, which are held in suit- 
able outdoor spots, to point out some possibili- 
ties for sketching. Numerous club excursions 
are planned to art galleries and exhibits of in- 
terest, to Fish Harbor, the municipal docks 


men’s City Club. In the 
spring she took a party of 
seventy-five women on an all day trip to Los 
\ngeles and Glendale. On this particular trip 
the members viewed the eighteenth century 
English art at the Exposition Park Museum, the 
Hugh Ballen murals in Temple B’nai Brith, and 
the art treasures and statuary at Forest Lawn 
Memorial where they also saw the famous win- 
dow depicting the Last Supper. 


Values of the Sketch Club 

Few activities of the Long Beach Recreation 
Commission have a greater cultural value to 
the community than the Sketch Club. Since 
its organization it has been the means of self- 
expression to many people who have beer 
anxious to pursue the study of art but have 
lacked the opportunity or funds to do so. The 
mediums used are pencil, crayon, pastel, pen 
and ink, oil and water colors. Special subjects 
such as block printing are studied from time to 
time. The various types of work done make 
it possible for everyone to find an interest in 
the club, and the novice is as welcome as the 
experienced artist. Unusual talent is often dis- 
covered and some members have followed their 
club work with courses of instruction under 
prominent artists. Aside from the primary pur- 
pose of art study, the club has been the means 
of establishing some fine friendships 
among people of kindred tastes. 

The values for the individual have been 
One woman who has brought up 

(Continued on page 326) 


very 


marked. 
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Industrial Recreation—1936 Trends 


ee VERYTHING Stops for Tea,” 
E or an enjoyable arrange- 
ment of any other equal- 
ly popular dance tune, executed 
with smoothness not unlike that heard in any 
metropolitan supper club, fills the room. The 
music stops, and a pleasing voice announces over 
the public address system that “Bob Jones” of De- 
partment 8B-Finishing, and Mrs. “Jones” have 
recently “three-ed,” and that it would be nice to 
send flowers to “Chuck Quinn’s” (Main Office) 
mother, who is ill at the City Hospital. 

Can this be radio and night club of Broadway 
or the Loop? To the contrary, it is the daily 
luncheon music in the cafeteria of a large indus- 
try in Cleveland, Ohio, adding as a special feature 
today the weekly news broadcast of company 
high-lights. Five half-hour lunch periods each 
working day, this employee orchestra and the em- 
ployee-batoneer, who also pinch hits as the an- 
nouncer on the weekly news-casts, are relieved of 
their duties without reduction of pay, to play and 
bring entertainment to their fellow employees. 

This is a pleasant sampling of a 1936 trend of 
industrial recreation 


In the Early Days 

Back in the post-World War days of the early 
’20s, industry as a whole became “personnel” and 
“efficiency” conscious. Perhaps it was the result 
of the army training of some executives, or it 
may have been just the realization of the fact that 
in many cases much energy was being wasted by 
the lack of constructive personnel organization. 

Personnel managers, in the course of their re- 
organization of industry, thinking on psychologi- 
cal levels, came to the conclusion that there should 
be some plan of bringing about a better feeling 
between employee and employer. This, they 
thought, would be accomplished if the company 
would organize a program of pleasant leisure- 
time activities for the employees and their fam- 


ilies. But here th hological thought ceased 


in many instances, for it developed that though 
these recreation tivities were conceived and 
planned by the officials of industry, money needed 
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By WILLis H. EDMUND 


Director of Recreation 


Akron, Ohio 


to carry on the organizations 
was taken from the employees’ 
pay envelopes. 

Organized labor is in favor 
of recreation in industry, and to the extent of ap- 
proximately 35% of its present members with 
recreational opportunities, is taking part in it. 
But, organized labor is not, and has not been, in 
favor of having money taken unsolicited from 
pay envelopes to finance activities, in the organi- 
zation and development of which they have no 
representation. Hence in the pioneering days of 
the movement there occurred some labor unrest 
and a barrier in the path of rapid recreational 
advancement. 


Methods Change 

The industrial executives of 1936, however, 
have profited by the costly mistakes of the past 
fifteen years, and today it is difficult to find an 
industrial recreational organization of any conse- 
quence that is not being operated under the joint 
sponsorship of company officials and employee 
committees, or by employee representatives alone. 
Many industries have employed trained and ex- 
perienced men and women as full-time recreation 
directors to coordinate the leisure-activity pro- 
gram and to work with employee committees. The 
finances are still necessary to carry on a compre- 
hensive program, but the employees may pay dues 
or fees, or give contributions toward the main- 
tenance, only if they desire to participate or to 
help the organization. 

The company budget-employee dues combina- 
tion plan for financing recreation in industry is 
the most popular one used today. Others in les- 
ser use are profits from company-employee cafe- 
terias and stores, vending machines, and receipts 
from the sale of activities tickets. The dues vary 
from $1.00 a year to $6.00 a year, including club 
fees where there are club houses, and range as 
high as $20.00 a year where golf privileges are 
included. As an additional source of revenue, 
memberships in some industrial clubs are sold to 
non-employees, and include golf privileges. Wives, 
husbands, and families of employees are permit- 
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ted to become associate members of the clubs by 
paying special fees. The old slogan of executives 
in the early ’20s, “They will play because they 
must pay,” in the 1936 version reads, “We will 
make our recreation program so attractive that 
the employees will want to cooperate and par- 


ticipate.” 


Many Activities Sponsored 


A recent study shows that in one hundred 
and fifty-three industries in thirty states of the 
United forty-five different and distinct 
activities are being sponsored for men employees, 
and that twenty-seven activities are being spon- 
sored for women employees. It has been a popu- 
and still is of some, that 


»tates, 


lar conception of many, 
recreational activities mean only athletic activities, 
states that recreation is the re- 
mind after toil, and does 
it this may be done only through 


but the dictionary 
freshment ot body or 


1 


not indicate thx 
athletics. 


recreation directors, and 


Personnel managers, 


employee representatives are utilizing the broad 


meaning of the word “recreation” in organizing 


their leisure-activity programs, including with 


every possible type of athletics such activities as 


7 


dramatics, musical organizations, pageantry, li- 


brary browsing, hobby shows, etc. Programs are 
being organized on all age levels, to include the 
families of employees, if they desire to participate. 


A large percentage of industrial officials believe 
that organized industrial recrea- 


] 


tion tends to decrease the possi- 


bilities of serious inside labor un- 
rest, but very few have data or 
statistics to substantiate their 
opinions. In one state, however, 
including part of the largest steel 
manufacturing area in the Ohio 
River Valley, the director of in- 
dustrial 
has kept record month by month 


relations in a company 
for two years of the complaints 
made to the officials by the em- 
ployees through their represen- 
tation plan. These records show 
conclusively that during the per- 
iod of the year when the recrea- 
tional activities are the most 
highly organized on all age levels, 
the number of employee com- 


ae . ] -_ . . 
plaints is the lowest. Courtesy Eiectric 


Effect of the Depression 


The depression, strange as it may seem, had 
very little effect upon industrial recreation as a 
whole throughout this country. It is true that 
expenses were greatly curtailed in many instances, 
some activities were dropped, and in a very few 
industries the entire program was discontinued. 
However, to balance this curtailment and disor- 
ganization, many other companies, realizing that 
the lessening of working hours and the cutting of 
wages was leaving their employees with more lei- 
sure and less means with which to spend their 
leisure constructively, made possible an increase 
in recreation activities and facilities. But the 
greatest number of industries experienced little 
change in the scope of their programs. Some poli- 
cies were altered to accommodate a lack of sur- 
plus money on the part of employee and employer, 
and substituted activities that could be financed 
with less budget. 1936 reports from officials of 
industries who dropped their programs during the 
depression state that reorganization is under way 
in many instances, and that it is being enthusiasti- 
cally received by the employees. 


Cooperation Essential 


The relationship between industrial recreation 
and municipal recreation should be a most cordial 
one because they should have the same funda- 
Small 


industries often rely 


mental objectives. 





Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
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( ’ 
upon community recreation to give to their em- 
ployees opportunities that the companies cannot 


organize themselves. Large industries located in 


small communities supply facilities and activities 


for the entire community, thus realizing not only 
the benefit of better morale among the employee 


group, but the friendship and cooperation of the 
employees’ families and friends. 
In the cities which are industrial centers, of- 


ficials of municipal and industrial bodies should 


cooperate because of the services they can do for 
each other. Plans 


1 


may mean the 


carefully worked out together 
vasion of a needless and wasteful 


overlapping activities in one area of the city, 


while another area must be without recreational 


opportunities. Facilities also may be loaned and 


traded between the two departments at times 


when a change in location of activity might mean 


its success or failure 


Some industries, feeling that the success of an 
organized program lies in the interest of the em- 
ployees in such activities, have hesitated even to 
suggest the idea because of the apparent lack of 
interest in the employee group. Profiting by the 
sad experiences of some industries who in the past 
attempted to force recreation on the employees, 


with resulting labor unrest and dissatisfaction, 


these industries, though officially they feel kindly 


toward a leisure-time program, have adopted a 


1 


hands-off poli preferring to wait for a spon- 

taneous request for it from their workers. 
Mention has been made of successful industrial 

recreation organizations, of intzrested companies 


waiting for the opportune time to organize, and 


A gateman of the Sheet Mill, Weir- 
ton Steel Company, who takes tre- 
mendous pride in his home surround- 
ings, has made the beautification 
of his back lawn his special hobby. 


now, completing the inevitable cycle, 
there are the officials of some indus- 
tries who see no benefit in employee 
recreation because it has no adver- 
tising value to the company, and 
others who respond to the query, 
“Why don’t you have employee lei- 
sure-time activities?” with the an- 
swer, “Why should we?” 

At one of the section meetings on the subject 
of recreation in industrial plants held at the 
Twenty-first National 
Chicago in October 1935, Guy L. Shipps, of the 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, pre- 


Recreation Congress at 


sented some of the information secured from cor- 
respondence with a limited number of industrial 
plants in Michigan which promote recreation. 

In response to the question “What has been 
the effect of the depression upon recreation pro- 
grams in industrial plants?” the majority of in- 
dustries reported no adverse effects or an intensi- 
fying of the program. One large industry wrote— 
“Insofar as our plant is concerned — we have 
about 4,000 employees—we did not allow the de- 
pression to have any effect on our program. If 
anything, we lived a little closer to the recreational 
program and slightly intensified it during the de- 
pression period.” 

Almost all of the replies to the question ‘‘What 
types of recreation have proved most successful ?” 
indicated physical recreation as the most highly 
Social 


according to the reports, is second in importance. 


developed type in industries. recreation, 
But the program in the plants communicated with 
is quite limited, and in most cases consists of a few 
dances given during the year, or general social 
mixers. Dances and attendance at games are prac- 
tically the only activities entered into by members 
of the families of workers, except for picnics im 
An outstanding exception 1s 
\ssociation at Flint, with 


the summer time. 
the Industrial Mutual 
its summer cottages. 
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What Are the Possibilities 


Coeducational Physical Education 


By 
WINIFRED VAN HAGEN 


State Department of Education 
California 


RAINING in the social usages that help to oil 
T the wheels of daily living should begin in the 

earlier years of life. Taught and practiced 
then they become as fundamentally a part of the 
individual’s personality as the other mechanical 
such as walking, talking, and 
\utomatically the little courtesies will 


habits of living, 
sleeping 
occur that leave the recipient with a feeling of re- 
freshment and uplift—the ego is satisfied. Much 
unhappiness and emotional disturbance for adults 
are due to the fact that they do not know what is 
socially the correct thing to do in a given situation 
when humans work or play together. 

The habit of consideration for others cannot be 
started too early. It should be well established 
before children start to school, so fundamentally 
in the beginning it is a home responsibility. The 
fact remains, however, that many adults who have 
been educated in our public schools did not receive 
from their parents or teachers such specific train- 
ing, and as a result have no background with 
which to meet the situation 
in an adequate way when try- 
ing to help their own children. 

Probably 
the school life is there greater 


in no phase of 


opportunity to practice the 
amenities that make life the 
happier for their observation 
than during the physical edu- 
cation periods, provided the 
boys and girls are permitted 
to work together. 

Custom to date has sent 
sociation. $.75. 


the boys to one area of the 


The subject of so-called "co-recreational" = Dr. 
activities, so long neglected in our rec- 
reational and physical education pro- 
grams, is at last receiving attention. We 
quote here from an interesting article 
which appeared in the September 1935 
issue of The Journal of Health and 
Physical Education. This article deals 
with the problem in secondary schools. 
Definite activities for older boys and 
girls and for young men and women are 
to be found in "Partners in Play" pub- 
lished by the National Recreation As- 


in 


Secondary Schools ? 


school for their physical education, the girls to 
another. Not even during inclement weather has 
any vision been shown in arranging for them to 
use together the gymnasium or auditorium 
facilities. 

In the elementary grades, high school and col- 
lege, teachers should select and organize an ac- 
tivity program in which boys and girls play to- 
gether frequently. In the lower grades this cus- 
tom should be a daily occurrence, and in the upper 
grades should be scheduled not less frequently 
than once a week, preferably more often. 


What Some Schools Are Doing 


A growing number of schools, high and ele- 
mentary, are scheduling facilities, faculties, and 
physical education periods so that boys and girls 
together now have frequently repeated experi- 
ences in studying leisure-time activities and the 
social customs that are part of them. 

During 1930-31 the Abraham Lincoln High 
School of Los Angeles, at the 
suggestion of the principal, 

Ethel Percy Andrus, 
“undertook an experiment of 
their combined physical edu- 
cation departments in which 
the normal social situation of 
boy and girl together would 
be maintained and the con- 
tent would be avocational in 
nature.” Archery, golf, ten- 
nis, and social dancing were 
offered. Boys and girls were 
permitted to elect and study, 
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during two of the five weekly periods in physical 
education, one of the above activities, each of 
which has an appeal for use in adult living. 

The most popular classes were those in social 
dancing—open to all pupils but required of none. 
Early outcomes were: improved personal appear- 
ance for the students and social ease, both boys 
and girls overcoming their extreme bashfulness. 

Campbell Union High School, by a different 
method, met the problem of providing training for 
its students in social skills and courtesies, needed 
where persons gather together for dancing. Prin- 
cipal D. H. Cramer and members of the Board of 
Education, knowing that the young people of the 
school were acquiring standards and ideals from 
attendance at road houses and dance halls, sent a 
notice home that by their authority a certified 
teacher in social dancing would conduct a social 
dancing class on Friday afternoon for an hour; 
the school day would close fifteen minutes earlier 
and the school busses would be held. Practically 
all parents permitted their children to have the in- 
result the school parties which 

successful. It is hoped that 


struction, and as a 
followed were 
this will be an annual custom. 

University High of Oakland has made Friday 
elective day. Three choices are possible: archery, 
social dancing, and games. For archery the school 
has twenty bows, two students being assigned to 
a bow. This fall they will have additional bows 
suitable to the strength of the boys. Social danc- 
ing is given each period of the day. As many 
girls are assigned to each class as there are boys 
signed up for the instruction. Some classes have 


as many as sixty boys, others as few as nine. 


Claremont Junior High, Oakland, is doing some 
intensely interesting work with coeducational 
classes in social dancing. Those who took part in 


the social dancing instruction given at the insti- 
tute session in Oakland last fall, by four boys and 
four girls from this school, will not forget the 
dignity with which they demon- 

corrected approximately 125 


ease, poise, and 
strated, taught, 
grown-ups. 


A List of Activities 


Boys and girls who are temporarily or perma- 
nently handicapped very especially need the thrill 
of acquiring and perfecting skill in games suited 
to their particular limitations. 

[t is entirely possible to arrange boy and girl 
groups for these students so that they may study 
and enjoy different activities together. A partial 


list of the activities they might do together are: 
(1) Games that may be played on a table or on 
which small objects are thrown toward a game 
board or diagram while the students are seated, 
such as Airway games, Babe Ruth baseball game, 
bean bag bowling, bull in the china shop, canball, 
conette, crokay (table), do-do ball, hang-it game, 
indoor tetherball, jolly tumblers, kank, poosh-m- 
up, ring-o-lett, ring the chair leg, smiling faces, 
spin the ring, table baseball, whirr; (2) Games 
with darts such as bolo-nette, darts, dart baseball, 
dart-mor game, hearts and darts, poppin ball, 
riflery, smithy target game; (3) Games played 
with equipment or with a diagram drawn on the 
floor such as bean bag bowling, bean bag toss, 
boccie-indoors, boloball, bridgeball, bullboard, cro- 
quet, ding dong bell, duck pin bowling, floor base- 
ball, lucky strike bowling games, golf putting in- 
doors using Wilson’s putting discs; (4) More vig- 
orous games that this group may enjoy together 
are archery, battledore and shuttlecock, bonarro, 
bowling on the green, clock golf, codeball on the 
green, deck shuffleboard, deck tennis, diabolo, 
disco, fly casting, lawn bowls, paddle tennis, pig- 
in-the-hole, ping pong, quoits, rhythms of various 
kinds — folk, social, and square and longway 
dances; sail-o-rett, six-hole basketball, tetherball, 
volley ball doubles. 

For the boys and girls who may enjoy vigorous 
play, the following are suggestive of the activities 
that they may enjoy together: archery, badmin- 
ton, basket end ball, batball, le boccie (outdoors), 
bombardment, boundball, bowling, captainball, 
captain basketball, codeball on the green, crossball, 
curling, dancing—social, tap, quadrilles, double 
cornerball, driving in golf, duck on the rock, 
duello, endball, field dodgeball, four-court dodge- 
ball, handball, hand tennis, hit-pin baseball, kick- 
ball, longball, netball, nine-court basketball, pad- 
dle handball, paddle tennis, ping pong, progres- 
sive dodgeball, relays, roller-skating, sail-o-rett, 
simple mass games, hunting, snow games, soccer 
baseball, stunt, swimming, tennis, tetherball, tri- 
angleball, two old cats, volley ball, volley ball 
doubles, work-up. 

It goes without saying that games mentioned in 
the previous lists are useful for this vigorous 
group but not of necessity during their physical 
education periods. Many of the games should be 
useful during the noon hour and for intramural 
play when too strenuous activities are not desir- 
able. They will be useful, too, for other recrea- 


(Continued on page 326) 
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THE June issue of 
City Planning pub- 
lished by the Buffalo, 
New York, City Plan- 
ning Association laments the fact that Bird Island 
Park, a 25 acre park representing an investment 
of over $2,000,000, has been taken over as a sewer 
disposal site. The park was ready te be surfaced 
and seeded, and with the addition of shrubs and 
trees in a few years would have been a very at- 
tractive beauty spot. All of the drainage and water 
required for active recreation areas had been pro- 
vided including a complete layout of tennis courts 
and baseball diamonds and a small children’s play 
area. “Had the master plan been adopted by the 
city,” states City Planning, “it is very questionable 
whether this transfer of city property would have 
been made almost without debate on the part of 
the citizens of Buffalo.” 


Lost — One 
Park ! 








IN connection with 
the Third Annual All- 
American Soap Box 
Derby, the Chevrolet 
Motor Company of Detroit, sponsors of the event, 
has issued the 1936 Official Rule Book, which con- 
tains rules and regulations for the derby and also 
detailed instructions and diagrams for making 
four types of racing cars. These designs have 
been prepared by Edwin T. Hamilton, author of 
a number of books on handcraft. 


A Soap Box 
Derby 








THERE is no sing- 
ing more real or more 
generally interesting 
to people than that of 
Negro groups. The possibilities in this field are 
much greater than we have commenced to realize 
not only with respect to the music itself, but also 
to its human and social values to the singers and 
to those who would listen to them. It is very 
gratifying therefore to learn that in one city at 
least, in Lexington, Kentucky, there is a Negro 
Choral Alliance which recently had its first festi- 
val of choral music. This festival included the 
Silvertone Choral Society, a group of women’s 


Negro Group 
Singing 





voices, the Lexington Jubilee Singers, a group of 
men who make a specialty of Negro spirituals, 
and the Dett A Cappella Society which is an 
unusually fine community chorus of 115 men and 
women gathered from the choirs of about a dozen 
churches and rehearsing every other week some of 
the best choral music in the world. The leader of 
these groups, Mr. R. Hayes Strider, formerly of 
Fisk University, intends also to organize a com- 
munity orchestra which besides giving concerts of 
its own will take part with the chorus in light 
operas, Christmas and Easter programs and 
another choral festival. 





The American Girl, 
the monthly magazine 
of the Girl Scouts, in 
its issue of July 1935, 
published a full page questionnaire asking about 
the activities, interests, hobbies and household 
duties of girls from ten to eighteen years of age. 
The results of this study based on a tabulation of 
1,000 out of 2,911 responses, has been published. 
Arts and crafts ranked high in the list of activi- 
ties in which girls participate and also in the list 
of activities in which they are especially inter- 
ested. For 692 girls music ranked first in the list 
of participation activities, while 496 reported a 
special interest in music. Pageants and plays 
ranked fifth in the participation table, fourth in 
the special interests list. Reading was the hobby 
mentioned most often. 


The Interests of Teen 
Age Girls 








JUNE 26-27 saw the 
opening at Howell, 
Michigan, of the Cro- 
maine Crafts in the 
boyhood home of Francis J. and Edmund C. 
Shields, donated by the Shields brothers in 
memory of their parents to Cromaine Crafts of 
Hartland, a Hartland area project, which will 
hereafter be used as a crafts center and gift shop 
by the citizens of Howell and Livingston County. 
In addition to addresses and social events, the 
opening ceremonies included music, a demonstra- 
tion of craft activities, a craft exhibit, a craft 


A Craft 
Center 
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play —“The Three Weavers’— and folk dances. 
The Hartland area project is an effort to lay out 
a district in a typical rural country with a village 
center containing a school population of about 
1,000 children 
4,000, and to bring 
creative and constructive social and educational 


ssible a richer and more 


d a total population of about 
to bear on this group all the 


influences to make 
1 


abundant individual and community life. 

A Gift to Spokane — Mrs. E. A. Shadle, of 
Spokane, Washington, has presented the city with 
ind center. It will contain a 
a field house, children’s 


a memorial area 
plunge and a bath house, 


playgrounds and major sports buildings and fa- 
cilities for adult recreation. 


A Course in Folk Dancing — Beginning 
October 4th the Folk Festival Council will present 
a course embracing the 


here will be four sections 


songs and dances of 
twenty-eight pe 
of eight sessions each. The teaching member 
groups of the Folk Festival Council are authentic 
folk groups, who will demonstrate and teach the 
songs and dances and their nationalities in regional 


Wherev 
struments will be 


costume, ssible r-tive musical in- 
Further information may 
be secured fron Folk Festival Council, 222 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Playground Music in Ann Arbor — Instru- 


mental music clas vere offered last summer as 
a part of the program of the Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, Department of Recreation. There were 
classes in piano, harmonica and flageolet playing 
and an all-city junior band and orchestra were 
organized. The p1 t was made possible through 
the cooperation of 1 Public School Music De- 
partment of the | sity School of Music. No 


charge was mad truction 


Recreation Center Prize-Winning 
Design 


building will et ocal expression in drama, 


music, dance at rts, as well as prove 
an attractive eeting place for 
the town at larg 
The architect r artists have consented 
to reside in th 1 year and have agreed 
pensation to each 
Office 


ided by the 


that $6,000 s] 
for their servi a 


and incident 


furnished 


city, and adequate assistance will be 
through its work relief bureau. 

It has been decided to erect a community rec- 
reation center for this town with sufficient stage 
facilities for normal local productions, orchestra, 
some allowance for exhibition space, and facilities 
for serving ice cream, pastry and such wines, beer 
or liquors as might be approved by the community. 

The site chosen is a plot of ground 300 by 200 
feet one block removed from the main street, and 
faced on four sides by a miscellaneous collection 
of small retail shops of the second class and rather 
run-down residences. It is the hope of the client 
that this surrounding property will be so increased 
in value by the erection of the community recre- 
ation center that its owners will retain the design- 
ers for remodeling at or before the conclusion of 


their year of service. 


In the note of warning to cooperating students 
it was said: “Ideally the four arts should be 
thought of and used as basic units with which a 
unified design is to be developed and perfected. 
The choice of interesting subject matter or indi- 
vidual brilliance can in no way be considered to 
offset these primary relations.” 

The design of the winning team is here repro- 
Natchez, Mississippi, 
were done in Mississippi 
A mural 


duced. was chosen as the 
site, and the buildings 
Georgian style, with large open courts. 
for the entrance to the foyer of the theater de- 
picts in the modern mode life on the Mississippi, 
and several open air cafés are included. 

The Jury of Award was composed as follows: 

Architects Wilkiam 
Adams Delano 

Landscape architect 


1) 
i 


Edgar I. Williams and 


\lichael Rapuano 


Francis Scott Bradford (chairman 


ainters 
I> 


of the committee) and Barry Faulkner 


Sculptors Sidney Waugh and Joseph 
Kiselewski 

The drawings were exhibited from January 
27th through February Ist at the Architectural 
League in New York City and were then sent on 
a tour to the many schools participating in the 


competition, later to be returned to the owners. 


A Factory Building Serves a 
Community's Recreational Needs 


{ 


A de BI 
stage trailer may be lowered to serve as a plat 
form for the band or orchestra which will ae 


company the play 
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When the sewing project was established the 
ployed experienced difficulty in caring 


women el 
for their children while they were working. The 
result was the establishment of nursery schools, 
one located at the Community Center, one in an- 
other district, and a third for Negro children at 
the Negro Community Center. 

The building also houses the classrooms of the 
Emergency Education Division. Conversational 
English, business arithmetic, home economics and 
home nursing, first aid, child nutrition, hygiene, 
workers’ education, art and sculpture are included 


in the curriculum 


Using Salvaged Materials 


When the Community Center building was ob- 
tained, rent and tax free, the sewing project had 
not yet been approved, and labor costs could not 
be charged to it. Fifty men from the transient 
bureau were obtained to prepare the sewing rooms. 
Materials needed for repairs were secured from 
salvage from the old FERA offices, and the local 
township trustees provided funds to obtain the 
items it was necessary to purchase. The building 
was painted with paint manufactured without cost 


| 
j 
L 


from the used carbide obtained from a local manu- 
facturing plant. Old shipping crates in which the 
sewing machines were shipped were converted 
into music stands for the band. Steel fire cover- 
ings for elevator shaft openings were made by 
straightening out the galvanized steel in an old 


hy] 


cyclone sawdust blower that had been discarded 


by the furniture factory 


The brick work of the power plant was found 
to be defective. The owners of the building fur- 
nished the necessary materials, and WPA workers 
laid approximately 50,000 bricks. Areaways and 


old lumber yards outside the building were clean- 
ed and resurfaced with old brick bats and cinders 


to provide parking facilities. 


lt Beats the Movies! 


”) 
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clubs. If you are 7, 8 or 9 you may be a member 
of the Round the World Club and though you 
may be only 4, 5 or 6 you are invited to join the, 
Little Club. For the high school age there is a 
Junior Science Club and a Junior Arts Club. All 
these groups meet regularly once a week, but “e 
member ree to come Saturday afternoons 
they wish ft mntinue their activities. 

To wl urpose is all this activity? To what 
avail is the sympathetic, patient and trained guid- 
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ance and assistance of the museum staff ? The chil- 
dren through doing are having joyous adventures 
which in their own opinion “beat the movies,” 
no slight praise in a movie-mad world. Uncon- 
sciously they are widening their cultural horizon, 
deepening their appreciation of beauty and de- 
veloping leisure time interests and latent abilities 
which are carried over into the home and may 
carry over into adult life. The activities and or- 
ganization of the Junior Museum make the situa- 
tion one rich in character developing possibilities. 
Of this the staff is keenly aware, molding the pro- 
gram and methods to achieve the best possible 
results. 


Luther Halsey Gulick 


(‘Continued from page 299) 
Leadership in Other Fields 
Gulick was a prolific writer. He wrote sixteen 
books, eight handbooks, eight pamphlets and 223 
articles. In 1914 he gave his private library on 
physical education, recreation and related subjects 


to the College at Springfield. This gift included 
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EAGLE 
RINGER 


( Patented) 


A Health-Building Game 
for Old and Young 


Pitching Horseshoes is muscle-building rec- 
reation that appeals to all types of people. 
Install a few courts on your grounds, organ- 
ize a horseshoe club, schedule a tournament. 
Write for free booklets on club organiza- 
tion, tournament play. etc. 

Diamond Official Shoes and accessories 
are the choice of professionals and ama- 
teurs alike. It’s economy to purchase 
equipment with the longest life. 


DIAMOND 


CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 Grand Avenue Duluth, Minn. 
Makers of DIAMOND Official Pitching Shoes 


























350 books, 300 pamphlets and seventeen volumes 
of manuscript. This collection in English, French 
and German gave an index of the breadth of his 
intellectual interest. 


Space does not permit giving an account of his 
leadership in other fields. He was the outstanding 
leader in the building of the new curriculum in 
professional preparation of men and women for 
physical education and recreation. He led in the 
development of physical education as the first 
director in Greater New York. His organization 
of the Public Schools Athletic League opened a 
new approach to recreational athletics under con- 
gested city conditions. Gulick with Dr. Thomas 
A. Storey led in the development of the American 
School Hygiene Association. With Mrs. Gulick 
he founded the Camp Fire Girls giving leadership 
to new activities for girls. 


As a personal friend and associate in many ac- 
tivities for thirty years I saw him meet and 
master new situations. He still lives in the hearts 
and ideals of individuals and in the attitudes and 
activities of organizations. 


Wayside Parks in Texas 


(Continued from page 300) 


Texas where natural shade is unavailable, the pic- 
nic tables and benches are protected from the 
weather by shelters which include four stone col- 
umns supporting a roof. 

The enthusiasm of land owners in donating 
sites for the parks has proved their popularity, 
Since funds are not available for purchasing loca- 
tions, all must be donated. Roadside land owners 
have almost unanimously supported the idea with 
gifts of land. In some instances city officials have 
favored construction of the parks in their sections 
to such an extent that steps have been taken to 
buy desirable tracts and turn them over to the 
highway department. 


With the cooperation of motorists the small 
parks will last indefinitely, as the tables and 
benches are not easily damaged. Moreover, the 
Texas Highway Department, ever interested in 
increasing the pleasure of motor travel in the 
state, plans to keep the grounds in tip-top shape 
as a part of its regular maintenance program. 

Writing about one of these parks, the editor of 
the Bee-Picayune says: 

“The highway department, with the help of 
boys from the NYA, has done much toward beau- 
tifying the park at Tulsita, about two and one- 
half miles north of here. With the grand old oaks, 
convenient water and good drainage it makes an 
ideal spot where one may stop, relax and really 
enjoy life. The people of that community make 
use of it by gathering there for moonlight parties, 
picnics and other diversions that make young 
folks happy and old folks young.” 

Originally undertaken as a civic beautification 
and recreation program, Texas’ 200-odd “baby 
parks” along main highways also may promote 
safety. Already the roadside rests have proved 
efficacious in reducing fatigue at the wheel, which 
the National Safety Council has shown to be a 
common cause of accident. The lure of the little 
park, with its picnicking facilities, shade, graveled 
driveways, flower plots and general air of hospi- 
tality, is irresistible to the tired motorist. He 
stops to rest while the women in the party prepare 
lunch and the children go on exploring expedi- 
tions, and thus is able to resume the drive feeling 
refreshed. 

By that service alone those spots doubtless will 
save numerous lives. They help in another way, 
by almost eliminating the temptation to park in 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 


Recently Received Containing Articles 
of Interest to the Recreation Worker 
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MAGAZINES 


Camping World, July 1936 
The Progressive Camp Program, by Barbara Ellen 
Joy 
Crafts That Combine Beauty and Practicability, by 
Albert L, Opie 


Parks and Recreation, July 1936 
Recreation in the National Forests, by L. Glenn Hall 
Our Rivers As Parks, by Henry S. Curtis 
Owl's Head Park, by Richard Murdock 


Parents’ Magazine, August 1936 
What Are Your Children Reading? by 
Peabody Carlson 


Hobby Rooms From Cellars, by Henel Sprackling 


Henrietta 


The National Parent-Teacher Magazine, August 1936 


Hobby Rooms From Cellars, by Helen Sprackling 
Marjorie Johnson 


Red Cross Courier, August 1936 


Taking the Peril Out of Canoeing, by Carroll L. 


Bryant 


PAMPHLETS 


Back-Yard Playgrounds 


By Benjamin F. Betts. Bulletin No. 5—Better Homes 
in America, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Standardized Rules Games 
Union County Park System 


Rhythms and Songs for the Very Young Child 


Available from Dorothea Nelson, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, 10¢ for postage. 


Rules of Golf 


United States Golf Association, 73 East 57th Street, 
New York City 


Thirty-Eighth Report 
Essex County, N. J., Park Commission 


Fifty-Third Annual Report 
Board of Park Commissioners, Minneapolis, Minn. 








the traffic-lane or on the road-shoulder — both 
dangerous practices. Though the motorist fre- 
quently is reminded of the regulations against 
such parking, he will stop when fatigued or to 
change a tire. The Texas innovation, which has 
attracted country-wide attention, goes about reme- 
dying that condition in the right way. 
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Play Safe With 


ver wear 
Safety 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


SAFETY is an essential of every outfit 
DURABILITY is built in to give longer life 
Write for Catalog 28 
FOR BEACH AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
Write for Catalog 28W 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The World’s oldest and largest exclusive makers of 
playground, beach and pool apparatus 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Ingram’s New Plays 


Readings—Radio Plays—Operettas 
For Recreation Programs 
At Prices Your Budget 
Can Stand 


a 
4 Brand New 50 4 Brand New 
Full Length Brand New _1-Act Contest 
Comedies Readings Winners 


And Brand New Departments of 
Radio Plays and Operettas 


* 

The New Plays of the Month is just chuck 
full of new features and ideas for your Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Programs 
Send for your copy today — 
free with our compliments 


2 
FREDERICK B. INGRAM PUBLICATIONS 
Publishers of Plays of the Month 


Gansert Building, Rock Island, Illinois 











NYA youths, in helping construct the parks, 
have received valuable work experience, have 
done something of definite community value, and 
their pay checks have been of financial assistance 


to their families. 


Recreation Through Handicraft 


(Continued from page 304) 
ums had looked after the year 


daily attendance was 85 


tors in as many ro 
before. The average 
youngsters with a record high of 156. There were 
times when by actual count as many as sixty boys 
were working in the workshop at the same time. 
More than twenty different skills were taught at 
some time during the season and some 4,000 
articles were completed and taken home by the 
boys. Original patterns and projects were de- 
veloped from scrap materials and kept on hand 
for future use. Exclusive of supervision and 
maintenance costs, less than $100. had been spent 
on supplies such as paint, glue, saw blades, brushes, 
solvents, and hardware. Disciplinary problems 
were reduced to a considerable extent, and rooms 
which were formerly used for craft purposes were 
instead made available for other activities. 


Altogether it was an experiment which turned 
out to be a satisfying experience for the young- 
It was an experiment 
in working with individuals in groups and it 
pointed for us a new approach to recreation and 


sters as well as the staff. 


to the development of skills in children. 





The Recreation Program in Areas 
of Cultural Conflict 
(Continued from page 306) 

Still another “tie-up” between the children and 
parents in this community was made by a group 
leader who asked each girl to bring to the group 
some story of the country of her parents, a story 
of the life on the farm, crops that were raised, 
types of recreation or unique experience of the 
parents in their European homes. One mother 
told her twelve year old daughter the story of a 
Lithuanian holiday, the visit to a gypsy fortune 
teller, her own embarrassment as the gypsy said, 
“You'll have many boy friends and marry a fel- 
low with blond hair.” The value of this particular 
activity did not end with the telling of the story for 
the girl said, “My mother never told us stories 
like that before and she says she liked it. She 
says she will tell us some more some night when 
we are all at home.” 

Educational-recreational programs serve to en- 
rich the appreciation of leisure time and make lei- 
sure time an opportunity “not for idleness but for 
spiritual growth.” The lad on a camping trip who 
says, “I felt queer when the sun looked so gold 
and yellow”; the girl on a hike who asks, “Did 
you hear the bubble in the throat of the bird as it 
was singing ?’’—are feeling with the Infinite. The 
seventeen year old young man who says, “Birds 
fly so surely through the air,” has common knowl- 
edge with the poet who wrote, 


“He who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight,” 


though the lad never knew the poet nor his verse. 


Building for Citizenship 

How does all this blend and become part of 
training in citizenship? The question is fair. 

As children grow in appreciation of the cul- 
tural background of their parents, the parents 
themselves acquire a feeling of companionship 
with their children and this in itself brings a sense 
of belonging in a country where their children’s 
interests are rooted. A sense of belonging brings 
with it a further sense of security, and to the ex- 
tent that parents feel secure they are happy and 
contented and they are better citizens. However, 
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the great task of developing citizenry must be ac- 
complished with the children as they grow up in 
what we term our “American culture.” 

Since the individual growing up outside the 
sroup is not only isolated from the group but lost 
to society, participation in group activity is essen- 
tial to normal and socially acceptable living 
patterns. 

In group activity life situations exist. We have 
the leader and his followers; the dictator is easily 
discovered ; the autocrat quickly emerges; the in- 
dividual with wavering opinions soon reveals him- 
self. Through group participation the child learns 
to sense the value of another’s contribution to the 
group welfare; he learns a respect for the per- 
sonality of every other individual in the group; 
his own participation in the activity is full of 
meaning and builds his inner self; he knows that 
he must adjust to the others in the group to be 
happy himself. Thus the foundation of good 
citizenship is laid. The child thus adjusted during 
his formulative years is a constructive citizen, and 
his patriotism is of lasting value in his social 
thinking and acting. 

In play groups — games, crafts, folk dancing, 
music, dramatic groups—where the environment 
of the group is controlled by the group itself, 
under the guidance of intelligent leadership, the 
opportunities for teaching good citizenship are 
limitless. It is the “‘situation, not the subject” that 
discovers the individual to himself and to the 
group where he must make a satisfactory ad- 
justment. 

With an 
grounds of the families represented in these play 
groups, by utilizing all the past experiences of the 
goup members, by interpreting to the group 
the times, by using the 
as a medium of guidance, the group 
worker in the educational-recreational field of 
Social Science, becomes the correlator, the co- 


intimate knowledge of the back- 


members the trend of 


program 


ordinator, of two cultures that are no longer con- 
flicting, but which enrich each other. 


Making Waste Places Blossom 
(Continued from page 307) 
the park. Reading nooks will be concealed about 
the park. Four additional cooking fireplaces with 
picnic facilities will be situated in the upper end 
of the park where families may cook their dinners 
in the open without having to travel far from 


home to do so. 





FOR CLEANER, SMOOTHER 
healthier pLayGRrouNbs! 


@ There’s a positive way now to elimi- 
nate dust and its attendant evils — to 
keep play surfaces firm, compact, clean 
and safe from germs. 


SOLVAY Calcium Chloride is the 
modern enemy to dust and the danger- 
ous germs it carries. Physicians and 
playground directors endorse its germ- 
killing powers. 


Easy to apply — and economical. Just 
spread evenly over the surface. That’s 
all. This clean, odorless and harmless 
material does the rest—keeping the 
surface smooth, dustless, weedless and 
even reducing sun-glare! Ideal for 
school yards, tennis courts, athletic 
fields and all recreation areas. 


Prompt deliveries from 100 conveni- 
ently located stock points. Full informa- 
tion and prices on request. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORE 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnatl 
Cleveland Detroit Houston 
Indianapolis Kansas City New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Syracuse 


Ss 





OLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. UV, S. PAT. OFF. 


Calcium Chloride 
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Safety Materials 
for the Teacher 


® The Education Division of the National 
Safety Council offers a consultation and 
publications e to the schools on all 
problems relating to safety teaching. 


@ A Special Safety Packet for Playground 
Directors is 1 tvailable. This is a valu- 
able collect f materials to help the 
playground tor promote safety on the 


playground and consists of ten attractive 
safety posters, crayon lessons for small 
children, a short play and a program of 


ipervised playgrounds. 


Price $1.00 
e SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 


provides th rcher with material for a 
well-rounded safety program based on 


activities Io! 


seasonal The colored posters, 
graded lesson plans, plays, stories, infor- 
mational articles, accident facts, patrol 
news items 1 other features are pre- 
pared by school people who are experts 
in the field of safety teaching. 


Subscription —$1.00 a Year 
% 


EDUCATION DIVISION 
National Safety Council 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














FENCING AND ITS PLACE IN RECREATION 


And so, through the generosity of one of its 
citizens, Salt Lake City will own another beauti- 
ful park in a selected residential area, with facili- 
ties of many types to care for the varied recrea- 
tional life of the community. 


Fencing and Its Place in Recreation 
(Continued from page 308) 


should have a strong arm and a wrist of steel is 
fictitious. The weak, the strong, the tall, the short, 
the stout, the lean, and even some of the deformed 
and lame are able to carry on in fencing. (Expert 
guidance, however, is necessary for the adapta- 
tion of a peculiar style to fit the requisite of the 
individual abnormal in any way.) So, aside from 
its flexibility in this respect, we have in fencing 
an unusual appeal for normal people. For the 
adult it has romantic and aesthetic appeal ; for the 
youth it is vivid, historical and excites the imagi- 
nation; its relaxing and recreational qualities at- 
tract the business and professional people. Above 
all, it is conducive to good posture and is a great 
health-building agency. 


The Equipment 

How expensive is the sport? What facilities 
are required? Playgrounds having a hard sur- 
face available, about twenty to thirty feet in 
length, are equipped for the sport. A hard ball 
court, the floor of a spacious shelter house, or 
cement walks within the field serve excellently. 
For the indoor centers any well illuminated and 
ventilated space is ideal. 

The foils and masks necessary may be pur- 
chased as cheaply as eight dollars. This will pro- 
vide two masks and two foils. Four masks and 
ten foils will satisfy the need of the average play- 
ground. Where fencing is included in the pro- 
gram of a municipality the equipment can be taken 
from center to center, making the equipment cost 
low. Experience shows, however, that after the 
organized classes are under way more than sixty 
per cent of the participants will purchase their 
own equipment so that they may practice at home. 
The plastron used to protect the chest where the 
touches are scored is of special importance. It 
may be fashioned from a heavy baby pad which 
resembles a quilt, and can be purchased for 
twenty-five cents or less. 

Fencing on the playground should be a twilight 
activity and organized as a group activity with 
special registration. It should be on a club basis 
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FENCING AND ITS PLACE IN RECREATION 


so that there will exist a feeling of discipline and 
organization will prevail. The sponsors should 
encounter little difficulty in soliciting the help of 
an amateur fencer to instruct the interested in the 


preliminaries. 


As a Character-Building Activity 


We have found fencing perhaps the best activity 
for some problem children. It corrects posture, 
because muscular exertion is essential in perfect- 
ing the form of the body, and those exercises 
which require the use of the greatest number of 
muscles are the most conducive to accomplishing 
this. Fencing causes more muscles to act at the 
same time than most exercises. It promotes the 
expansion of the chest and improves respiration 
through which the functions of the most im- 
portant organs of the body are more perfectly per- 
formed. For the mind it means discipline and 
concentration. A degree of patience is necessarily 
gained through regular practice. One very im- 
portant characteristic of fencing is that it trains 
the participant to be self-reliant. There is no 
team mate to help, and all his efforts are the ex- 
pression of his own personality. Through this 
medium he should be aided in attaining courage 
and confidence. 


Fencing includes all of the advantages of box- 
ing, with none of its disadvantages. There is no 
pain, differences in size and weight play no part, 
yet the physical contact is present and the problem 
of winning must be solved by the participant alone. 


John J. Hall, President of the Elizabeth Board 
of Recreation and Sports Editor for the Eliza- 
beth Daily Journal, in his column of July 7th, 
under the caption “Sports That Boomed,” said: 
“In order to drive home the argument of what it 
means for any sport to be included in a munici- 
pal recreation program let’s take an altogether 
different game. Let’s take, as an example, fenc- 
ing. A year ago there was practically no fencing 
in Elizabeth outside of a small group which gath- 
ered at the Y.M.C.A. In the fall it was taken up 
by the recreation commission and speaking for 
myself as one member of the board, let me say 
that it was taken up with some misgivings. They 
were misgivings badly founded. Fencing caught 
on like wildfire—so much like wildfire that some 
difficulty was encountered in meeting the demand 
for accommodations and this year, for the first 
time, a successful summer program is being car- 
ried out.” 








THE 
HIGH SCHOOLTHESPIAN 


An Educational Journal 

For Teachers and Students of 

Dramatics, Directors, and 
Drama Club Sponsors 


The High School Thespian is the only 
educational journal in America devoted 
exclusively to the interests of high 
school dramatics. Each issue brings you 
a wealth of time-and-money saving 
ideas, timely articles, editorials, stage 
sets, reviews of plays and periodicals; 
practical suggestions, and reports which 
present an impartial picture of what 
is occurring in dramatics in our sec- 
ondary schools. . . . Indispensable for 
teachers and students of dramatics. 


Published bi-monthly 
during the school year 


Place Your Subscription Now 





The High School Thespian 
(Dept. H) 
Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed is $1.50 for my subscription 
for The High School Thespian. (Sample 
copy 25¢.) 


Name 


Address . 
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A Municipal Sketch Club 

(Continued from page 311) 
eight sons and who has very little leisure to 
pursue her lifelong interest in art is now en- 
joying her first opportunity for study and is 
one of the happiest members of the club. An- 
other woman, who did very ordinary work 
when she first joined the club, through persis- 
tence and effort has become one of the best 
water color artists in the club and sells her pic- 
tures readily. 

An old Welshman, eighty-two years old 
whose interest has been in music and art, has 
been attending the club for several years and 
is doing creditable work. An interesting family 
group composed of grandmother, mother and 
two children have been regular attendants at 
the club since the day it was organized. 


Outgrowths of Club Activities 

One of the most valuable contributions 
which the Sketch Club has made to the com- 
munity is the exhibits which are arranged and 
hung under the supervision of Mrs. Hyde in 
various recreation club houses and municipal 
buildings. More than 3,000 paintings of out- 
standing artists have been hung since the or- 
ganization of the club. These exhibits are 
catalogued, newspaper publicity is given them, 
and receptions are arranged for each artist. 
The work of Long Beach artists is also in- 
cluded in the exhibits, the paintings being se- 
lected by a jury in Los Angeles. Exhibits are 
changed each month, the Recreation Commis- 
sion arranging for the delivery of the pictures 
to and from the club houses. 

Another outgrowth of the club is the “morn- 
ings in art” which are held at the Wayside 
Colony. Speakers on costume and dress de- 
sign, arts and crafts, and general art are in- 
vited to take part. The attendance at these 
meetings is made up chiefly of people inter- 
ested in art from the layman’s point of view 
rather than from the creative side. The di- 
rector of the club has done much to take art 
into the home by inviting women to meet at 
some member’s home to listen to an interior 
decorator and see a demonstration of various 
arrangements of furniture. 

One of the greatest cultural needs of Long 
Beach is an art gallery. We are creating new 
artists in our leisure-time activities as well as 


in the schools, and this increases the need for 
places where their works can be hung. 





Coeducational Physical Education 
(Continued from page 316) 
tion periods, such as fun nights, progressive (ro- 
tative) parties, play nights, play days, etc. 


How Is the Problem to Be Met? 


How shall a school meet this present-day prob- 
lem of creating life situations in which boys and 
girls study and work together? Social projects, 
involving boy and girl participation and managed 
by students, should be developed as the result of 
the work of a committee composed of faculty and 
student representatives. The nature of these pro- 
jects will vary greatly in different locations and 
under changing needs, but always the principle 
should be — student participation and leadership, 
with the faculty members in the background in an 
advisory capacity. “Hands off” is difficult for 
adults, but for the best development of adoles- 
cents, it is necessary. 


To give an example. If 800 or more girls from 
high schools in Santa Clara County can be met, 
organized and can play simultaneously under 
student leadership of the hostess school, Sequoia 
Union High, surely other schools of the state 
which have not attempted even a small play day 
have a surprisingly rich experience ahead of them. 
But careful forethought to the problems of or- 
ganization and leadership is absoultely essential. 

The time has arrived for high schools and col- 
leges which during the past years have held joy- 
ous and successful girls’ play days to take the 
final step and include boys. 


It is earnestly urged that high schools organize 
their programs so that boys and girls at stated 
intervals shall share together the play equipment 
and services of an instructor—that no one may 
leave school a “recreational illiterate.’ The 
students may well be made responsible for the 
success of a given occasion, in class or elsewhere, 
whether under the immediate leadership of an 
adult or left to their own devices to “carry on.” 
At least during dust storms, hot weather or the 
rainy seasons, there are innumerable relays, team 
games, hunting games and rhythmical games that 
can be enjoyed together in large or small groups. 
Courtesy, consideration for others, and self-con- 
trol should dominate the groups. During the les- 
sons, as an essential to final success, there should 
be a real spirit of fun and enthusiasm evidenced 
by the physical education instructors, by the prin- 
cipal, the faculty members, and the students. 
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New Publications in the Leisure Time Field 








Paint, Powder and Make-Up 


By Ivard Strauss. Sweet and Son, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. $5.00. 

ITH THE greatly increasing interest in amateur dra- 
W matics, the need has been intensified for a practical 
book which will disclose the secrets of the important art 
of make-up. Here is such a book written from the ama- 
teur and classroom viewpoint. With its profuse illustra- 


tions it is an exceedingly valuable and practical guide. 


Principles and Practice of Recrea- 
tional Therapy for the Mentally III 


By John Eisele Davis, in collaboration with Dr. William 
Rush Dunton, Jr. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. $3.00 
HIS BOOK, the outcome of large experience, represents 

Wins collaboration of a physician who has done much 
to develop the theory and practice of resocializing physi- 
cal therapy and a physical director of skill and under- 
standing who has worked with an unusually difficult type 
of patient, and an able corps of helpers. Detailed infor- 
mation and difficult procedures are given as a guide to 
the therapist in organizing his program. The volume is 
an invaluable addition to material in this field. 


Man and the Motor Car 


By Albert W. Whitney. National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, New York. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

O' THIS RooK William McAndrew says: “Gathered 

from tested and perfected lessons in advanced schools 

and from the traffic suggestions of city and county ex- 
perts, subjected to practical school men, rewritten and 
again submitted, approved by the president of the N.E.A. 
and by an advisory board of public schoo! teachers, uni- 
versity professors and automotive experts, a notable text- 
book for training in automobile driving comes to us. The 
contributors to this volume have made it a series of les- 
sons in thinking and practice appertaining to all the known 
situations in driving. The educational collaborators have 
put the material into simple and vital words suited to 
the understanding of children of from ten years of age 
upward.” 


Selected Bibliography on Recreation 

Compiled by C. O. Jackson, Assistant Professor of Phy- 
sical Education, University of Illinois. Curriculum 
Laboratory, University High School, Urbana, Illinois. 
Free. 

a BIBLIOGRAPHY lists selected references under 
twenty-seven individual classifications ranging from 

administration, athletics, camping, dancing, games, golf, 

hobbies, music, swimming, etc., to wrestling. 


Outdoor Baseball for Women 
and Girls 1936 


Women’s Athletic Editorial Committee, A.P.E.A. Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library. No. 121R. $.25. 
eo NEW articles have been added to the guide, the 
chart on comparative rules has been revised and 
brought up-to-date, as has the section on tests. Miss 
Margaret H. Meyer, Chairman of the Committee on 
Girls’ Baseball, will be glad to receive any suggestions 
or information on changes in rules, the improvement of 
the game or additional articles for the guide. These 
comments should be sent Miss Meyer at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Along Nature's Trails 


By Lillian Cox Athey. Published by the American Book 
Company, New York City. $1.20. 
T= PURPOSE of this book is “to share with eager chil- 
dren all over North America the wealth of the woods, 
the hills, the brooks, the streams and the open places; to 
show each reader that there is an open door to the great- 
est happiness in getting acquainted with the many neigh- 
bors who live all about us.” The volume is full of fas- 
cinating information for those who would understand the 
ways of outdoor folks. 


An Index to Folk Dances and 
Singing Games 


Compiled by the Staff of the Music Department, Minne- 
apolis Public Library. Published by the Chicago 
American Library Association. $2.00. 


Cee prepared in 1926 as a guide to the col- 
lection of folk dances and singing games in the 
Music Department of the Minneapolis Public Library, the 
index has been enlarged in scope to include classic dances, 
tap and clog, and some of the earlier square and contra 
dances. An attempt has been made to produce a simple, 
workable index not over-burdened with unnecessary de- 
tails but accurate and helpful. 


The Teaching of Archery 


By Dave and Cia Craft. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York City. $1.00. 
1 ise GROWING popularity of archery has given impetus 
to the writing of practical books on the subject and 
recently a number of publications have appeared. Here 
is one of the most recent. It deals with such subjects as 
Getting School or Camp Tackle in Order, Selecting 
Tackle for Use on Outdoor Ranges, Laying Off Ranges, 
Teaching Archery, Competitive Rounds and Procedure, 
and Methods of Stimulating Interest. 
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328 NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE LEISURE TIME FIELD 


Cookery in Camp and on the Trail. 
Prepared by Ernest A. Dench. American Nature 
Association, 1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


$.10. 


This compilation of sources of information will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to all concerned with the management 
of camps. In it will be found a-list of camp cookery 
books for the library shelf, suggested food supplies for 
varying periods, a list of camp cookery pamphlets which 
may be secured free or at little cost, a list of recipe 
literature offered by food manufacturers, and other facts 
of interest to camp directors. 


Nature Lore or Listen to the Voice of Nature. 
By H. P. Kjerschow Agersborg, Ph.D. John S. 
Swift Company, Inc., New York. $.75. 


This volume is offered as collateral reading in nature 
study for older children in the intermediate schools, for 
students of normal schools and teachers’ colleges, and for 
adults at home. It is written in the form of a series of 
stories on topics of interest to the average person, young 
and old, in city as well as in the country, and the lan- 
guage used is non-technical throughout. 


Songs and Hymns for Many Occasions. 
Selected by the Music Committee of the National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A., Womans Press, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. Price, 10 cents per copy. 
This leaflet is in the same form as “Songs for In- 
formal Singing,” published by the National Recreation 
Association, and contains some of the songs included in 
the latter. But it contains also the melodies and words 
of several other very attractive songs and hymns and the 
words only of some additional ones. It was used at a 
recent national convention of the Y.W.C.A. in Colorado 
Springs and must have been a means of great pleasure. 


The Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. 
By Walter W. Krueger, Ph.B. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.75. 

Problems of healthful living and problems of teaching 
healthful living are simplified in this textbook. Through- 
out the author emphasizes the importance of mental 
health, encouraging the student to form correct attitudes, 
desires and ideals. The book is a manual on the art of 
healthful living. 


The Simplified Human Figure. 
By Adolfo Best-Maugard. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50. 


This book, a companion piece to “A Method for Crea- 
tive Design,” is devoted for the most part to an exposi- 
tion of the author’s easy and original method based on 
simple principles of drawing correctly the human body 
and its parts in any imaginable position. Not only be- 
ginners, but more experienced workers in the field of art 
will find this helpful 

The second part of the book is inspirational, and be- 
ginners are urged to realize their own ideas instead of 
copying. the work of others. 


Let the Child Draw. 
By Van Dearing Perrine. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

In this book Mr. Perrine presents a new and im- 
portant method for encouraging children to express 
themselves through drawing. The book is designed for 
the use of parents and educators, and is intended to serve 
as a guide which will enable them to recognize the values 
of a child’s efforts to draw. 


Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States, 1936. 


Edited by Dorothy Rowden. American Association 
for Adult Education, 60 E, 42nd St., New York. To 
members of the Association, $1.75; to others, $2.25. 


The two handbooks published by the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, one in 1934, the second in 
1936, represent an attempt to correlate in convenient 
reference form data relating to the many activities which 
have come to term themselves during the last decade 
“adult education enterprises.” More than thirty people 
have contributed articles on various phases of the adult 
education field. An exceedingly valuable section of the 
book comprises the leading lists offered, and the lists of 
over a thousand national and local organizations engaged 
in some phase of adult education. 


Youth Action in the Use of Leisure Time. 


International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, $.15. 

This pamphlet, prepared by a committee of leaders in 
young people’s work and in recreation, deals with the 
problem of providing a constructive use of leisure time. 
It is a “guide to action for Christian young people and 
their leaders in the new united youth movement, ‘Chris- 
tion Youth Building a New World.’” The pamphlet 
contains suggestions for activities and organization. A 
bibliography adds to the usefulness of the booklet. 


Elementary Photography. 
By C. B. Neblette, F.R.P.S., Frederick W. Brehm, 
and Everett L. Priest, B.S., M.A. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $.72. 

Every step in developing a mastery of photography is 
so clearly outlined, and every step so definitely explained 
in the text and by illustrations, that a beginner may use 
this manual for self-instruction. 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


@ What are some of the dangers involved in an unwise choice of games for little chil- 
dren? List ten games in the sensory-motor field. Define coordination games and describe 


three. See pages 283-287 


@ Outline a plan for organizing harmonica bands in schools. What types of selections 
may be included in the repertoire of harmonica bands? What are some of the values in 
harmonica playing? See pages 289-290 


@ Describe six games and stunts which may be used in a Hallowe’en party. 
See pages 291-292 


@ Given an old vacant factory building, how may it be equipped and arranged for 
community use as a WPA project? See page 294 


@ What types of clubs may be developed in a junior museum? How may a museum 


be converted into a fascinating rendezvous for children? 
See pages 295-296 


@® What is the function of a wayside park? How may such a park be made beautiful 


as well as utilitarian? How do such parks serve as safety zones? 
See page 300 


@ List some of the recreational activities for elderly people past sixty. How may rec- 
reation departments help in developing these activities? 

See pages 301-302 
@ Describe a workshop for boys. What leadership is required for such a project? How 
may supplies be secured? See pages 303-304 


® Contrast the living conditions and leisure time opportunities of foreign born parents 
in their native environment with life in America. Suggest some of the ways by which a 
more sympathetic understanding may be created between foreign born parents and their 
American children. See pages 305-306 


@ Suggest a layout for a park and playground in a selected residential district. 

See page 307 
@ What is the place of fencing in the recreation program? What are its values? How 
may it be introduced in a municipal recreation program? 

See page 308 
@ Suggest some of the characteristics in the folk dances of foreign countries which dif- 
ferentiate one nation from another. How, for example, do the clothes worn by the 
Spanish folk dancers influence their dancing? 

See pages 309-310 
@ What are some of the values of a sketch club? How may the program of such a 
group be made interesting to the members? See page 311 


®@ Outline some of the changes of attitude toward industrial recreation since the early 
20’s. How have methods changed? What has been the effect of the depression on indus- 
trial recreation? See pages 312-314 


® Much interest exists in co-recreation. What can be done through the secondary 
schools to provide co-recreational opportunities through the physical education pro- 


gram? Mention some of the activities which may be developed. 
See pages 315-316 
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The Ultimate Need of Youth 


HE world today is so pressed by immediate problems of peace, em- 


ployment, existence and freedom that it would be easy to overlook 


the fact that merely solving problems does not make a life or build a 
civilization. The imperative importance of these problems cannot be 
minimized, but in the end humanity must come face to face with the 


eternal values and verities. 


It must give attention to the character and content of life. It 
must answer such questions as these: What purposes, ideals, skills, ex- 
cellences and graces is this youth cultivating in his life? What is he 
becoming in himself? Will his present path of development if con- 
tinued stand the test of the generations? Is his outlook selfish or co- 
operative? Does he know how to make his own life and that of others 


a joy? Can he appreciate and create Beauty? Order? Justice? Freedom? 


Even the worst systems of politics and economics would work 
and evolve naturally into something better if humanity itself were lifted 
to a reasonable level of personal excellence and fitness. In the end we 
have ourselves to blame for our present plight. We have pursued the 


wrong values. 


The masses must be led into a new self-respect, a new self-dis- 
cipline, a new dedication to the Golden Rule. In the midst of greed, 
war, poverty, ignorance and oppression it will not be easy to maintain 
hope and awaken aspiration. But it is not impossible, and the possi- 
bility of a better world justifies the sacrifice and the labor. The will to 
dream, to know, to do and to be is the ultimate need of youth. The 


ability to awaken this will is the supreme test of our systems of education. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 


Journal of the National Education Association. 











